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THE WEEK, 


Tue King’s first Parliament assembled on Thursday. 
The Royal Speech contained references to South Africa 
that were at once ridiculous and disappointing ; it is not 
very dignified to talk of “ Boer partisans” when you 
wish to describe the soldiers who are holding their own 
against you, and as for the “ former territories” of the 
Republics, it would be difficult to say to whom they 
belong at this moment. In domestic affairs we are 
promised Army reform, of course, and some educational 
measure ; whilst licensing reform occupies the penul- 
timate place ona list of proposals that are only to be 
introduced if time permits. 


Tue debate on the Address centred, of course, 
mainly round South Africa. Lord Salisbury recited a 
series of wars that had been protracted to show that 
there was nothing surprising in the duration of the 
present war. It is unfortunate that these historical 
analogies did not occur to the Prime Minister eighteen 
months ago, when he gave Mr. Chamberlain a free hand, 
or six months ago, when his Government declared the 
war to be over. It is still more unfortunate that Lord 
Salisbury still perseveres in his uncompromising 
language about extinguishing the Boers, a policy which 
cannot hope and does not deserve to succeed. 
Both Mr. Balfour and Lord Salisbury displayed 
a surprising incapacity to realise the facts: they 
do not understand either the military gravity of the 
situation nor the stern political difficulties that are ahead 
of us. Mr. Balfour tries to defend himself by a per- 
fectly false and unscientific use of the term “ guerilla 
warfare.” The Prime Minister and Mr. Balfour both 
argue as if we were dealing with Afridis or Dervishes; 
the gradual disappearance of all political instinct in 
dealing with white races seems to be the penalty for 
long and successful contact with savage tribes. On the 
Opposition side Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman went 
to the root of the matter in declaring that no military 
preparations or skill could get rid of the unalterable 
truth that we could not hold South Africa by force. 
The attempt to do it he condemned not merely as 
political stupidity, but as political immorality. Discuss- 
ing the immediate problem he pointed out that the 
promise Mr. Chamberlain made last December to issue 
a proclamation explaining our terms to the Boers had 
never been redeemed. The debate concluded with 
some powerful military criticism from Sir Charles Dilke 
and an excellent speech by Mr. Bryce, who argued in 
favour of making the Republics protected States rather 
than annexing them, and declared that a Crown Colony 
was the worst possible solution. 


Ir may be that our readers are as weary as ourselves 
of the ceaseless stream of false information which 
proceeds from the War Office and from the field, and is 
designed to bolster up a dangerous but (to the Govern- 
ment and the financiers) a necessary optimism. To 
those whose business it is to note the exact wording of 
despatches, to calculate proportions in the casualty lists, 
and to follow upon the map the movements of either 
force, the continual misstatements and deliberate dis- 


tortion of facts produces an uneasy sense of impending 
disaster. That sense may be—probably is—the exagge- 
rated result of detailed labour, but it proceeds from 
a recognition of facts of which the public are careless 
or ignorant. Consider the following three statements, 
drawn at random from the Press in one day since our 
last issue :— 

(1) Feb. 7th—De Wet north of Smithfield, going east.— 
(Lord Kitchener.) 

(2) Feb. 8th—The Boer force pressing southward repulsed 
near Reddersburg.—(Reuter.) 

(3) Feb. 7th.—* The commandoes” (in the south midland, near 
Willowmore) “avoid mounted troops” (which are) “ pressing 
them hard.”—(Times correspondent.) 

As to (1) De Wet was, at that moment, not going east 
(where we were waiting for him) he was going due 
south-west—in which direction he crossed the railway 
near Jantjesfontein Station and has entered the Colony ; 
as to (2) the Boers “ pressing southward,” have continued 
to “press southward”: they are over the Orange; 
as to (3) only two actions have been fought in the region 
of Willowmore this week, both with mounted troops, 
one at Klipaat (where a small body ‘of dragoons and 
irregulars surrendered after a fine defence), one close to 
Willowmore itself, where a convoy was taken and 
destroyed and all its Yeomanry escort taken prisoner. 


WE have said that these extracts were chosen at 
random from a single issue of a daily newspaper. It 
would be easily possible to draw up a list of twenty or 
thirty that have appeared in the last fortnight, and are 
equally mendacious or misleading. The drifts of the 
Orange were “all guarded ”—2,400 men and three guns 
have none the less crossed unnoticed, let alone unfought. 
De Wet, if “unsuccessful in raising Cape Colony,” 
(which no Boer General in his senses would dream of 
doing without a regular base and enormous supplies of 
ammunition) “ contemplates surrender.” His men are 
“deserting in large numbers”—but only one has come 
in, and he had been flogged as a traitor. And so forth, 
The plain truth is that we have no force in the Colony 
capable of dealing with the invasion. The lines are 
fairly well guarded, the important junctions thoroughly 
garrisoned, but in the field the great majority are useless 
hurried levies drawn from the least serviceable element 
in the sea-coast towns, with no knowledge of their 
horses, no discipline, no egy in musketry, and no 
strength save that which can be found in repeated and 
exaggerated. flattery at the hands of Sir Alfred Milner 
and his political associates. Every private advice from 
South Africa, no matter from which side it proceeds, 
concurs in the statement that the invaders will move 
precisely as they choose until regular troops in sufficient 
numbers can be dispatched south. At present they 
cannot be sent. 


THE actual news of the week is as usual extremely 
meagre. De Wet is in the Colony, having crossed the 
railway close to Jantjesfontein and the Orange by some 
one of the drifts in the mountainous region west of 
Phillipolis. On Wednesday he occupied Philipstown, 
from which he has since retired, and which is now in 
the occupation of our forces. Our seven columns in 
the south-eastern Transvaal continue their combined 
advance, but the northern wing was detained for over 
two days at Lake Chrissie, where a sharp assault on the 
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camp was made by a detachment of Botha’s men acting 
as a rearguard, and apparently attacking with the object 
of delaying Smith-Dorrien. The advance, it must be 
remembered, is in the shape of a crescent, and the delay- 
ing of either horn of the crescent for two or three days 
materially lessens its chances of encircling the Boer 
retreat. Five trains have been captured by the enemy 
and twoconvoys. Ontie other hand, we have captured 
a convoy of fifty waggons with forty-five prisoners and 
some fifteen carts. We are not told whether they con- 
tained food, women and children, or ammunition; a 
matter of some importance. As we go to press the 
chief point of interest is whether the great combined 
movement in the south-eastern Transvaal will be 
successful in surrounding the main Boer force under 
Botha or at least in capturing its guns. 


Ir is to be hoped that, in discussing the Civil 
List, the Court party which wishes to increase the 
lavish expenditure by and upon Royalty will not shelter 
itself behind the name of Mr. Gladstone or behind 
his contributions to the debates of 1889. It is true that 
the question of the reform of the Civil List has been 
happily reduced since the time of George III. to 
secondary dimensions. But in 188 9 Mr. Gladstone 
declared that there was still room for economy in 
revising the List, that economy was a fruitful and 
important subject, and was, or might be, even then 
worthy of inquiry. And he expressed a hope that, 
whenever “ the proper time comes ”—i.¢.,on the demise 
of the Crown—economy would receive due considera- 
tion. At the present time a large addition to the Royal 
income, to be spent on shows and pageants, would be 
to increase the National Debt. There is already a 
deficit of some 60 millions, and we are not disposed to 
join in the demand that the new King ought to spend 
more than the old Queen. 


In certain respects the Civil List may well be 
revised. Some twenty or thirty thousand pounds of the 
£385,000 granted to the Queen, the Queen was com- 
pelled by Parliament to waste. During the debates of 1889 
Mr. Labouchere pointed out, in an interesting speech, 
that one part of the Civil List is earmarked for salaries 
which are distributed among greedy or impoverished 
noblemen to no useful purpose. The offices are practi- 
cally sinecures; and, in addition to the salaries attached, 
the holders are allowed out of the Royal revenue a 
Royal carriage with Royal footmen in red liveries to 
stand behind. The unhappy Monarch has to pay for 
the salaries, for the carriages, and for the men in red 
livery. The Lord Chamberlain gets £2,000, the Lord 
Steward £2,000, the Master of the Horse £2,500, and 
the Master of the Buckhounds £1,700. Eight Lords- 
in-Waiting (two would be ample) divide £5,616 between 
them. Then there are eight Grooms-in-Waiting, and 
four Equerries—all these in class 1. In class 2 there is 
a Gentleman-at-Arms, an amateur soldier nobleman, at 

(1,200, who commands other Gentlemen-at-Arms at 

5,139; and there are Yeomen at £7,100. Worst of 
all, re 15,000 are thrown away on a pack of hounds which 
are kept to run after a tame stag—a cruel, a revolting, 
and, possibly, even an illegal sport. 


Mr. Burpett-Covutts has written two very striking 
letters to the Press during the last week. e has no 
difficulty in showing that the Report of the Hospital 
Commissioners is a very imperfect piece of work. Its 
shortcomings are largely due to Mr. Balfour’s refusal to 
arm the Commission with power to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses. Mr. Balfour defended his refusal by 
such shameless claptrap as a round declaration that to 
argue that soldiers would not come forward and offer 
evidence spontaneously was to insult the army. We 
replied in this paper at the time that Mr. Balfour might 
have known that it went against the grain of a soldier 
to advertise his own hardships and to complain of his 


superior officer. What does the Report say: “ Our 
private soldiers are very slow in making complaints. 
We think this arises more from a feeling of loyalty to 
their cloth than from a fear of being punished for com- 
plaining to their superiors ; though, no doubt, in some 
cases they may be deterred from complaining by fear 
of consequences,” Asa matter of fact, out of some 75,000 
patients who went through the hospitals only 174 were 
examined, and 70 of them were examined on a single 
afternoon, 


Mr. Burpett-Coutts has collected a series of 
errors and omissions on the part of the Commission 
from which we take two striking illustrations. The 
Commissioners rejected a suggestion he made that a 
comparison should be instituted between the death rate 
from enteric in private hospitals and the death rate 
from the same cause in our military hospitals. Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts has partly supplied the omission himself 
by contrasting the death rate in the Volk Hospital and 
that in Bloemfontein ; the former was 7°75 per cent. and 
the latter 21 per cent. Another matter on which our 
information is glaringly defective is the “ Intombi 
scandal.” One of the officers, Colonel Stoneman, in 
alluding to this scandal, mentioned that a court of 
nay had been held, and yet the Report contains no 
record of this inquiry. Yet surely it was important that 
we should know all the facts as to the charge brought 
against the orderlies of robbing patients. But the 
Report is interesting for what it contains as well as for 
its omissions. It proves, for example, the truth of the 
charge against the War Office that in increasing the 
number of men at the beginning of last year it neglected 
to increase the number of doctors and hospitals, for the 
Report shows that the ninth and eleventh divisions were 
without field hospitals. We find that the Army Corps 
unit allowance was reduced from nine or ten to six ; “this 
shortage was never made up, and undoubtedly caused a 
strain throughout the whole of the campaign.” It was 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ contention that the Army was 
hopelessly under-staffed and provided with miserably 
inadequate accommodation, and his contention is 
entirely borne out. At the beginning of the war we 
had a medical staff and equipment for one Army Corps ; 
six months later we had four Army Corps in South 
Africa. Mr. Burdett-Coutts has rendered a great public 
service in demanding attention to the unnecessary 
suffering and mortality, for which the Government’s 
lack of prevision is accountable, and it is quite impos- 
sible for a self-respecting House of Commons to leave 
the matter where it is without further criticism and 
discussion. 


THE Municipal Fournal, which has no party politics 
but has good sources of information upon such a point, 
tell its readers that the Agricultural Rates Acts are 
so unpopular in the towns that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will not dare to propose their renewal. And 
the Times seems to admit that the dole is highly un- 
popular. We shall be glad if the idea which exists on 
the Liberal benches of proposing an amendment to the 
Address on the lines of the London County Council’s 
resolution can be carried out. It would be a good way 
of forcing the hand of the Government, and excellent 
party strategy, since it would enable some of the Liberal 
Imperialists to—vote against the Government. 


A DEPUTATION, introduced by Lord Kelvin, waited 
on Lord George Hamilton on Tuesday to lay before him 
the views of a number of Professors on the subject of 
the dismissal of half the staff at Cooper’s Hill. The 
opinions of the large and distinguished collection of 
persons engaged in teaching, represented by the 
deputation—including such men as Lord Acton, 


Lord Lister, Lord Rayleigh, the President of Trinity, 
the Provost of Queen’s, Sir Henry Roscoe, Pro- 
fessor Jebb, Professor Case and Professor Clifford 
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Allbutt—were embodied in a memorial to the Secretary 
for India, in which it was pointed out that the 
harsh treatment of the Professors at Cooper’s Hill 
was likely to do harm not only to that institution, but to 
the interests of scientific teaching in general. The seven 
members who were called upon abruptly to retire at 
three months’ notice have asked for an inquiry into the 
working of the college, and the memorialists strongly 
supported that demand. Very unfortunately, as we 
think, Lord George Hamilton refused the demand, and 
contented himself with absolving the India Office from 
a charge, which is not preferred against it, of breaking 
a contract with the members of the teaching staff at 
Cooper’s Hill. Lord George Hamilton detailed the 
arrangements the India Office have made for com- 
pensating the dismissed Professors, but no compensation 
can really repair the moral damage sustained, for 
example, by the Professor who has been thirty years on 
the staff, who is suddenly called upon to withdraw. 
What public opinion is concerned to know, and what 
the memorialists as representing the interests of science 
and learning in the country are concerned to know, is 
whether the India Office is acting on adequate grounds 
in dismissing the Professors. This can only be ascer- 
tained by an inquiry such as Professor McLeod and his 
colleagues ask for, 


Lorp GEorRGE HAMILTON tells us first of all that 
reforms were needed at Cooper’s Hill. But the sudden 
dismissal of half the staff is not necessarily the best way 
of initiating reform, and the precise changes proposed 
to be made in the curriculum were sharply criticised by 
Lord Kelvin. In this connection the staff not unnatu- 
rally maintain that they had some claim to be consulted, 
or at least to be heard in the deliberations concerning 
amendments in the syllabus of subjects. To argue that 
Cooper's Hill has always been a financial failure is quite 
irrelevant (the cost of the staff, as Lord Kelvin pointed 
out, is as a matter of fact about 36 per cent. of the 
revenues received in tuition fees), for the country is con- 
cerned to know whether the institution does its work 
well, not whether it will ever be made to pay. When 
Lord George Hamilton proceeds to shelter himself 
behind the prestige of the Board of Visitors he is 
equally unfortunate, for amongst the signatories of the 
memorial is Sir Douglas Fox, who as President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers had a seat last year on 
that board. Sir Douglas Fox was absent from the 
meeting at which the suggestions made by the President 
of Cooper’s Hill, Colonel Ottley, received the assent of 
the board, and he has publicly expressed his disagree- 
ment with them. Yet Lord Geenme Hamilton talks of 
a unanimous board! Wasany other visitor in the same 
position as Sir Douglas Fox, and did the board as a 
whole take such a constant and immediate interest in the 
business of the college as to invest such a decision 
with the authority Lord George Hamilton attributes 
to it? Altogether Lord Kelvin and his colleagues 
seem to have made out an unanswerable claim for an 


inquiry. 


SIGNOR ZANARDELLI, who has been entrusted by 
King Victor Emmanuel with the task of forming a 
Ministry, is seventy-five years old, and, like most Italian 
statesmen, he has known a good many vicissitudes in 
politics. He was Minister of the Interior in Cairoli’s 
Cabinet of 1878 ; the Cabinet that fell in consequence 
of an attempt on the King’s life ; but Cairoli did not 
invite him to join the Government he formed a year 
later, In 1887 Zanardelli acted with Cairoli, Crispi, 
Nicotera and Baccarini in opposing Depretis, who 
maintained himself in office by periodically dropping an 
unpopular colleague, though, ultimately, both Crispi 
and Zanardelli accepted office under Depretis. Zanar- 


delli was in opposition during the Crispi administra- 
tion of 1893. Zanardelli stands for a general pro- 
gramme of retrenchment, of a tolerance of trade 





unions and labour organisations, and of a reduction of 
Protective duties in domestic politics, and in foreign 
relations he is opposed to a renewal of the Triple 
Alliance, There seems some reason to hope that if he 
is obliged to dissolve the Chamber where there is a 
Conservative majority, he may carry the country with 
him on his Liberal policy. 


MILAN, the first King of Servia, died, as he was 
born, in exile. His life was a tragi-comedy, and his end 
is not lamented. He was educated in Paris, and 
succeeded to the throne of a vassal principality at the 
age of fourteen. When he began to rule in person four 
years later great hopes were founded on his intelligence 
for the future of his aspiring little country, but he soon 
showed a disposition to govern in the spirit of an 
Oriental tyrant rather than to encourage the evolution 
of a modern State. In external matters he relied upon 
Austria-Hungary when the influence of the dual 
Monarchy had few supporters among his subjects. The 
war of 1877-1878, however, gave Servia an increase of 
territory, and in 1882 Milan was able to assume the 
title of King. A few years later he involved the 
country in a futile and unjustifiable conflict with the 
Bulgarians ; and after Slivnitza its dismemberment 
was only prevented by Austrian intervention. His 
early popularity, shaken by an illiberal and repres- 
sive Government and a reckless and unfortunate 
foreign policy, was shattered by the scandal of 
his private life. His divorce from Queen Natalie 
—who seems to have been an injudicious consort— 
brought his difficulties toa head; but the immediate 
motives of King Milan’s abdication in his son’s favour 
are not yet clear. He lived for some time the life of a 
man of pleasure in Paris and elsewhere, and became 
well known in the gambling clubs of several capitals, 
but he was as little able to resign himself to a private 
life as to adorn a throne; and he returned to Servia 
after King Alexander came of age to devote himself to 
the reorganisation of the national army. He is said to 
have displayed energy and ability in this task, but it was 
not long before his political intrigues embarrassed the 
young ruler. The reconciliation with Queen Natalie 
was not permanent, and possibly the Royal couple 
agreed for the first and last time in their opposi- 
tion to their son’s recent marriage, of which the 
earliest result was the second expatriation of the 
ex-King. 


THE Board of Trade returns for January show an 
increase of 3 per cent. in imports (due to corn, bacon, 
and sugar). Sugar is not merely a necessary of life. It is 
a raw material of important manufactures, and its cheap- 
ness has enabled British makers ot contectionery, 
biscuits, sweets, cocoa, &c., &c., to secure world-wide 
renown, and to sell their products in every part of the 
globe in spite of hostile tariffs. The meaning of this 
increase in sugar is of course the fear of impending 
sugar duties. What an agitation such a proposal should 
and would create! It will be the first great infringe- 
ment on Free Trade principles since the Tory __ 
renounced Protection in 1851. A great part of the 
improvement in exports is unfortunately due to extra- 
ordinary shipments to South Africa of saddlery, fire- 
arms, ammunition, and, above all, an item of more than 
half-a-million for telegraphic wire and apparatus— 
no doubt to repair the destruction wrought 7 the 
Boers upon our lines of communication. When a 
further allowance has been made for the rise of prices 
plenty of room is left for contraction. Machinery, for 
instance, shows a net decline of £82,000 on the 
exports of January, 1900. The shipping trade is still 
extraordinarily prosperous. The Birmingham Gazelle 
ends up a rather pessimistic article by the remark that 
“there is a gratifying increase of £11,000 in general 
ammunition.” There is no mystery about the cause of 
such popularity as the war enjoys in Birmingham, 
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THE OPPORTUNITY FOR ACTION. 


HE King’s Speech contains upon the matter which 
is of supreme importance to England to-day 
nothing beyond an empty and misleading platitude such 
as even the editors of the Times or the Standard would 
have hesitated to print in a leading article. The Boers 
are asked to surrender in their own interest, a matter 
upon which they are by far the best judges, and the 
invitation is all the more grotesque because it is known 
that it is we and not the fifteen thousand of the enemy 
still in the field who suffer most grievously from the 
continuance of the war. 

It is therefore perfectly plain that the Government 
do not intend to adopt as an open policy the attempt to 
end hostilities by insisting in plain terms upon the cession 
of all except that for which the most extreme, unscru- 
pulous and anti-national of its advocates ever clamoured 
when a year and a half ago they were demanding war. 
Why the Government has adopted this position it is 
difficult for any one not in their councils to deter- 
mine. They have received from our returning 
Generals, from private advices and very certainly 
from the official despatches of Lord Kitchener, a clear 
picture of the unhappy truth about the condition of 
our forces in South Africa. They have it at their 
disposal to consult the best expert opinion in the country, 
and that expert opinion is unanimous that the main- 
tenance of our extreme garrisons at a thousand miles 
from their base and decimated by rapidly increasing 
disease is costly and difficult. If under these conditions 
they refuse to make use of the most complete victory 
which a Great Power has yet achieved in our time 
against two insignificant States, it must presumably be 
because they are not only men of middling abilities, but 
also men hitherto entirely unaccustomed to the use of 
military power. 

Whatever their motives may be, there is a very 
plain duty at the present time upon the Opposition. 
The business of an Opposition is not only or chiefly to 
play a kind of Parliamentary game, it is chiefly in a 
moment of national crisis to supplement the action of the 
Government ; if that action is wise to support it without 
question, if unwise (and unwisdom in a crisis means dis- 
aster) to attack it with the whole of their organisation in 
the most vigorous manner. Now at the present moment 
the Government is doing something grievously unwise. 
It has already refused to make use of the moment of 
victory already passed, and is still refusing (while every 
company that we lose by death or disease, and every 
week that increases the debility, exhaustion and despair 
of our half-starved garrisons, is obliterating the memory 
of that moment) to use military success for a definite 
political and national end. 

We are still able to propose our own terms of peace. 
No foreign complication disturbs us, our organisation in 
South Africa is still intact; but there never yet was a 
war ended without a plain statement of terms on the 
part of the conqueror, and there never will be. The 
conception that wars can end as do fights between 
animals or savages in the extermination of the 
conquered party has no place in civilised thought 
and can have none. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
both argue as if we were dealing with savage peoples 
such as we have encountered during the last generation, 
and they have no kind of appreciation of the immutable 
laws that govern a nation whose origin is European, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman pressed very properly 


for a recognition of the essential facts of the problem :— 
“ It is my desire, if the House will allow me, earnestly 
to invite hon. members to face the facts of the 
hour—to put aside our individual prejudices, to 
forget our old controversies, to consider things as 
they stand, and, as it were, to rub our eyes and clear our 
vision.” The Liberal Leader recognises that nobody who 
is not politically blind believes that it is possible, any 
more than it would be moral, to rule the Dutch by 
force. If this nation continues to insist upon achieving 
the impossible and determines upon arriving at an end 
which no army ever has or ever will arrive at, 
then it is deliberately paving the way to its own 
decline and perhaps to a military disaster. In the 
making of that decline or disaster the Opposition of 
the moment will bear its full share unless it insists upon 
the production of definite terms such as may yet turn 
this campaign, with all its humiliations, into a victorious 
achievement and a proof of the sanity and stability of 
our race. 





THE BUDGET—SOME PROLEGOMENA TO 
THE INCOME TAX. 


HE issue of another loan of eleven millions in the 
form of Exchequer Bonds will be another 
reminder to the public that the drain upon British trade, 
capital and revenue, so far from being diminished, is 
actually increasing. Phat the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer cannot continue this process of indiscriminate 
borrowing without the risk of bringing on a serious 
nnancial crisis is at last recognised, and we are told on 
all hands to prepare for heavy additions to taxation. It 
is too late now to regret that the wise and patriotic 
counsels of Sir William Harcourt were not followed last 
March or last October year. Had he been listened to 
the reductions of eleven years in the National Debt would 
not have been cancelled in as many months. The House 
of Commons and the country will now turn instinctively 
for guidance to the greatest of living financiers, and if 
unhappily the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
again default will ask the author of the Death Duties 
for some tolerable and courageous solution of difficulties 
which can no longer be avoided by poltroonery. Of 
the great financial school taught and adorned by Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt 
is by far the most distinguished survivor ; and if a mere 
student ventyres to speculate in advance, he dves so 
rather to stimulate inquiry than to anticipate authority. 
Now, it was hinted last week that by its history as 
well as by its framework the Income Tax is marked out 
and adapted to the emergencies of war. That isa state- 
ment which will require illustration and comment ; but, 
for the moment, I shall impose upon myself another 
task. Financial reformers and Liberal politicians who 
desire retrenchment and economy are no blind partisans 
of a shilling or a two-shilling Income Tax. On the con- 
trary, when they see so heavy and oppressive a burden 
growing heavier and more oppressive upon the backs of 
the middie classes they are filled with anxiety and dismay. 
And with astonishment? No! Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Morley, who have seen their protests against 
the wild-cat adventures of Imperialism—protests_re- 
peated in season and out of season for five years past— 
ridiculed and disregarded by Ministers and, alas ! by the 
commercial classes too, can hardly be surprised to find 
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their forebodings fulfilled. Last October year the Jingo 
Press laughed at “ Cassandra ;” it is whimpering now. 
One hopes that the great and growing section of Liberals 
which has won the confidence of the country by its 
resolute wisdom and moderation in the Khaki season will 
now justify that confidence by its handling of the practical 
concrete question of ways and means which is now 
pressing upon us. ‘“ Double the Income Tax” is an easy 
cry. Far better a two-shilling Income Tax than a Pro- 
tective Tariff, says the Free Trader. True, my friend ; 
but beware of bringing Protection nearer by your irre- 
pressible heroism. We shall need the Income Tax, no 
doubt ; but let us see what can be done without any 
assistance from that source. 

First of all there is an annual sum granted 
under the Agricultural Rates Acts, and amounting to 
about £1,700,000. It is simply a diversion of money 
into the pockets of the rural landlord from the national 
purse. It is true that this sum, which can now be 
restored to the nation, will not pay for a week of the 
war ; but it will at least meet the interest on the recent 
additions to the National Debt. If every municipal 
council follows the example of the London County 
Council and does its duty by forwarding a protest to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and its Parliamentary 
representatives the Government will be forced to yield ; 
and it is calculated that the members of the Cabinet alone 
will part with £60,000 a year which they have been 
absorbing for the last five years through the medium of 
these Acts. 

But there is another source to which Income Tax 
payers threatened with an intolerable burden and 
manufacturers threatened with duty upon a raw material, 
may naturally and justly turn. It has always been the 
habit of Chancellors of the Exchequer in times of extra- 
ordinary expenditure to raise additional revenue by 
taxing the consumption of alcohol. In the first year of 
the Crimean War (1854) Mr. Gladstone added about 
£10,150,000 to taxation. In the previous year of peace 
he had already augmented the spirit duties in order to 
simplify the tariff and free it from hundreds of Protec- 
tionist duties. It was natural, therefore, that in 1854 he 
should turn first of all to the Income-tax, which stood at 
7d. Mr. Gladstone doubled it, expecting to gét by that 
operation about 6} millions of money. Mr. Gladstone’s 
second great item of war taxation was, however, derived 
from the liquor traffic. He raised the malt duty from 
2s. 8id. to 4s. per bushel, which would, he calculated, 
bring him an additional revenue of £2,450,000 ; and he 
also got a further £450,000 by again raising the duties 
on Scotch and Irish spirits. The curious thing is that it 
did not occur to Mr. Gladstone to operate in any radical 
fashion upon the licence duties until eight years later, 
and then only in the matter of brewers’ licences. He 
then discovered that the scale of brewers’ licences was 
in what he properly termed an “ anomalous state :”— 


“As it now stands [I quote from Mr. Gladstone's Budget 

speech of 1862} the charge for brewers’ licences is arranged 
on an ascending scale ; but the ascending scale is adjusted in a 
manner which, on the slightest inspection, will be seen to be 
eminently burdensome to the small tradesman, and not only in 
favour—but in favour, I must say, beyond all bounds—of the 
larger. If a brewer brews for sale less than twenty barrels of 
beer, he pays 10s. 6d. for his licence, and that licence imposes 
on his twenty barrels of beer a tax of 6}d. a barrel. es 
But if he brews 1,000 barrels he pays for his licence £2 2s. ; 
and so, instead of being taxed at the rate of 64d. . . . 
a barrel, he is only taxed at the rate of a halfpenny pe 
barrel. If he brews 80,000 barrels he pays £78 15s., being 
only a farthing a barrel; and if his brewing operations go 
beyond all recognized limits, so that he mounts up to 300,000 
barrels, he only pays one quarter of a farthing. That is a state 
of things with respect to which common justice and fairness 
call on us to make—or, at any rate, warrant and justify us in 
making—an alteration,” 


Thereupon, Mr. Gladstone straightway proposed an 
addition of 3d. per barrel to brewers’ licences, and at 
One stroke of justice raised the produce of brewers’ 
licence duties from £70,000 to £350,000 :— 


“In the new scale of brewers’ licences we propose,” he 
said, “ in respect to a brewer under twenty barrels to add to the 
price only 2s., or about 13d. per barrel ; under fifty barrels the 
addition to the licence would be a similar sum. . . . . When 
we come to 100 barrels we propose to charge for the licence 
£2; from 100 to 1,000 barrels the charge will be 15s. for every 
fifty barrels ; 1,000 to 50,000 14s. for every fifty barrels ; from 
and above 50,000 12s. 6d. for every 80 barrels.” 


Now, I would ask the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to take a leaf out of Mr. Gladstone’s 
book. Without a doubt he is preparing to ask for 
a very substantial sum of money from the producers 
and consumers of alcoholic liquor. But I would par- 
ticularly call his attention to the retailers, and to the 
scale of licence duties at present in force by which a 
small moorland public-house pays 45 per cent. on its 
rateable value, whereas a huge flaring gin-palace—a 
rich mine of gold and vice—pays 7} per cent. Sir 
Michael will have to tax liquor, and this is the line of 
most justice and least resistance. Here is the present 
scale fixed in 1825 and 1840 :— 

Annual Value of 


Licensed House. Duty. Per-centage. 

Under £10 £4 10 45 
£to to 15 6 0 40 
3s « 8 Oo 40 
Ss . : © 44 
25 » 30 14 0 46 
30», 40 17 0 424 
40 , 50 20 0 40 
50 ,, 100 250 25 
100 ,, 200 30 0 15 
200 ,, 300 35 0 11h 
300 ,, 400 40 0 10 
400 ~,, 500 45 ° 9 
500 ,, 600 50 Oo 8 
600 ,, 700 55 0 74 
700 or more 60 0 — 





It is not extravagant to maintain that a revision of 
fees adopting the present per-centage for the smallest 
houses, and graduating upwards, would easily produce 
an additional revenue of 5 millions of money without 
increasing sensibly the price of liquor. It is a simple 
act of fiscal justice, and as such would certainly commend 
itself to the nation. 


F, W. H. 





THE ADVANCE OF TEMPERANCE. 


T a time when most good causes have been 
stagnant it is particularly encouraging to notice 

the substantial progress which has been made by the 
champions of licensing reform. The Trade has hitherto 
contrived to associate its own fortunes so inextricably 
with those of other interests that it has required a 
strategical genius, which has been lacking in the 
leaders of the Temperance movement, to isolate the 
abuses that infest our licensing laws from a number of 
other interests whose alliance was invaluable to the 
brewers. That difficulty has at last been overcome. 
Lord Peel has rallied to the cause of practical reform 
not only the fiery enthusiasm which has so long sustained 
an uphill battle, but also a more circumspect tempera- 
ment that has sometimes been in danger of being 
regarded as tepid and lukewarm. He has united, as was 
to be seen at the great meeting in Manchester on Tuesday, 
the men who have despaired of any remedies that are not 
empirical and tentative with the men who have believed 
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in no remedies that were not heroic and extreme 
into a compact army. Making all allowances for the 
difficulties that beset an attack upon one of the richest 
corporations in the world, not to speak of the dis- 
appointments which always accompany the effort to 
sustain an enthusiasm for reform in a democracy whose 
imagination is so largely obsessed by competitive and 
even adverse interests, it is impossible to resist the impres- 
sion that the great movement which Lord Peel has done 
more than any one else to create is destined to destroy 
some at any rate of the intolerable evils that have 
survived so many and such gallant attacks. 

The new Temperance party without asking the 
surrender of any individual convictions is united in 
pressing for the adoption of Lord Peel’s proposals. 
Those proposals lay down a plan of campaign which 
includes first of all the improvement of the licensing 
authorities ; secondly, the strengthening of discipline in 
the administration of licensing laws ; thirdly, arrange- 
ments as to compensation and the reduction of licensed 
houses which would clear the ground in the course of 
seven years for action and experiments imperially or 
locally. This plan of campaign would carry us a great 
deal further than the casual observer might imagine. 
It is only necessary to examine the history of any 
particular town or county to realise how enormously 
drunkenness is affected by the manner and the vigilance 
with which the existing laws are administered. A con- 
crete illustration was given to the Commission by Mr. 
William Rathbone in the case of a highly respectable 
licensed victualler in Liverpool who on being asked why he 
wished to put his son into some other business explained 
that the more stringent regulations recently adopted by 
the Watch Committee would affect the revenues of his 
public-house to the extent of some £600 annually. The 
licensing authorities, speaking generally, have failed, 
and they have failed, as Lord Peel points out, because 
they have regarded their responsibilities as purely 
judicial, and not as administrative. Those cases where a 
small band of conscientious and public-spirited reformers 
have reinforced the authority of the Watch Committee 
by their own private energies give us the measure of 
the imperfections of the general routine of the adminis- 
tration of the licensing laws in the county. What has 
to be kept in view in any discussion of the whole 
question and in the preparation of any scheme of 
reform is that the trade in drink is a monopoly created 
by the public, and that, therefore, all the discipline of 
the public authority must be employed to subordinate 
the Trade itself and its interests to the public welfare. 
Lord Peel’s proposals, with the details of which we 
need not here concern ourselves, have not lost sight of a 
particularly dangerous form in which public control is 
challenged by the brewing interest. The tied-house 
system is itself an evasion of the law. It puts 
up a man of straw in place of a responsible tenant 
to face the magistrates. It enables a rich company to 
establish a great net-work of licensed houses covering 
almost entire counties, and to scope the law by the 
manipulation of its agents. The whole system is unfair 
to the licensed victualler, unfair to the community, and 
unfair to the local exchequers. This system is one of 
the abuses Lord Peel’s proposals are directed to abolish. 
There is one reform which has often been urged in this 
paper, as a fiscal reform which is not less important as a 
means of emphasising the strictly fiduciary character of 
the Trade. Every year a large gift of public money is 
made by the licensing authority to the owner of a 
licensed house. A proposal to raise very considerably 
the licence duties is likely to enlist a certain amount 


of support from persons who are anxious enough to 
save the rates, however little they may care about 
saving drunkards. That is no reason for distrusting the 
proposal. “ If individuals have no virtues,” said Junius, 
“let us see if their vices cannot be made useful to us.” 
If our object is to establish a beneficent reform, it is all 
to the good that we can draw upon other reservoirs as 
well as those of moral enthusiasm. 

What is the chance of compelling the Government 
to introduce a Bill which will satisfy Lord Peel and his 
followers ? It is partly a matter of arithmetic. All that 
is known of the forces hostile to reform is that they are 
tremendously strong, very wealthy, and hitherto at least 
constant and whole-hearted supporters of the present 
Government. Can Lord Peel threaten the Govern- 
ment with an opposition more formidable than the 
hostility of its natural and faithful allies? It is difficult 
to speculate, but at least it is certain that two years ago 
the boldest of us would never have dared to anticipate 
such a volume of united and effective opinion as that 
which already confronts the Government in the country. 
Lord Camperdown tells us that there are seventy Con- 
servative members pledged to Lord Peel’s proposals. 
The independent supporter of the Government as a rule 
stops short of the only form of revolt that is effective ; 
but if those seventy members are in eargest they will 
form a very serious item for the party Whips. The late 
Home Secretary delighted an impartial audience of 
brewers by saying that he believed in caution and hesita- 
tion in this matter. The present Home Secretary is all 
on fire for housing when you ask him for licensing 
reform. Lord Salisbury, who is himself a_ recluse, 
believes in free drinks and circuses. Let those seventy 
members reflect that if. the Government as a whole 
believes in anything at all it believes in office. 





THE STRUGGLE IN LONDON. 


HE Londoner, apart from the visitor, whose real 
interests are outside London, or the mere 
Mafficker, whose enthusiasms know no country, roughly 
falls into one of two classes ; the class which thinks it 
is worth while or the class which thinks it is not worth 
while to do something to improve the conditions of life 
in the metropolis. When these two classes range them- 
selves for the purposes of battle the men who think it is 
worth while to do something for London may be counted 
upon to present a more impressive spectacle than their 
opponents. In the struggle which was formally opened 
on Monday night, and which closes on March 2nd, the 
honours of debate will naturally rest with the Progres- 
sives, for it would require resources of imagination such 
as nobody expects to find in the Moderate leaders to 
create any transports of enthusiasm over a policy 
divided between obstruction and indifference. Men 
cannot be expected to go into a delirium over a 
battle cry of ‘ Leave your problems alone and do not 
touch the rates.” Even if you can persuade a great 
population that the monopolists have been sent from 
heaven to preserve the interests of the consumers it is 
not the sort of discovery that is heralded with the sound 
of trumpets and the unfurling of banners, It is, of course, 
from a recognitiou of the disadvantages under which 
they suffer from the lack of any stimulating or resonant 
war cry, that the party of obstruction has adopted the 
title of Conservative and appropriated the last lingering 
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dregs of what is called the Khaki enthusiasm. How far 
this device will succeed it is impossible at this minute to 
anticipate. The Moderate party has nothing but these 
irrelevant enthusiams to sustain it in itsattack upona body 
of men whose principles are definite, whose sincerity is 
transparent, whose public spirit is undistracted by any 
private interest and whose best title to the confidence 
f London is a record of honourable and unfaltering 
service. 

The Progressives—who are much better than their 
name—represent an organised association of men and 
women who, differing widely on matters that have nothing 
to do with the County Council, forma united and coherent 
party with definite and well-understood principles for the 
government of London. The opposite party compares 
with them as a rabble with an army. It includes men 
who care nothing for the welfare of London, but who 
flatter themselves that if they can overthrow the Pro- 
gressive party on the County Council they will have 
captured a citadel for the party which they serve in 
Imperial politics. Others are interested in London in 
the sense that a great owner of public-houses may be 
said to be interested in the licensing question. Others 
again think all the miseries of the London poor cannot 
be weighed against the burden of an extra penny in the 
local rates. Such an alliance makes no ostentatious 
display of the motives that accidentally unite it nor of the 
objects its several members pursue. It appeals not to 
any large public spirit of enthusiasm for great common 
causes but to impulses which men have to master before 
they are citizens. It looks for its support to that listless 
temper which only hears of problems with fatigue, which 
only regards a reformer with suspicion, and which suffers 
in its own sensitive indolence for the public-spirited 
energies of others. 

Mr. Mackinnon Wood, the leader of the Progres- 
sives, submitted what is the policy of his party on all 
the great London questions at the great meeting held 
in St. James’s Hall last Monday. The avenues of attack 
upon the housing difficulty are many, but there is 
scarcely one that is open to a reformer who has to 
conciliate Moderate interests or prejudices. The 
Progressives, on the contrary, are free to act with the 
remorseless thoroughness that the nature of the problem 
demands in proceeding, under Part III. of the Act of 
1890, in the destruction of insanitary areas and the 
application of all the pressure of the law to recalcitrant 
and negligent landlords. But that is only one method 
of procedure. There are little worlds of dispossessed 
tenants for whom provision must be made, and 
reconstruction must accompany devastation. If a 
municipal authority is to find the means of rehousing 
these displaced populations, two reforms to which Mr. 
Mackinnon Wood referred on Monday are imperatively 
needed : the rating of ground values and the rating of 
vacant land. At every step there rises up across the 
path the spectre of some private interest which the 
Moderates dare not brave. And of course the question of 
transit is intimately associated with the housing problem. 
It is the Progressives who have fought the battle for 
workmen’s trains and cheap trams. The same party 
proposes to submit a scheme to Parliament for pro- 
viding a service of cheap steamboats on the Thames. 
There is again a particularly indefensible monopoly ot 
which London is reminded every year in the incidence of 
a water famine. The water companies, Mr. Mackinnon 
Wood points out, take £2,000,000 a year out of the 
pockets of the people of London, a sum equal to all the 
revenues of the County Council. London has more 
problems than any modern city, and its problems are 





not merely commensurate with its size; they have 
swollen on the apathy of London in the long years 
during which London was still without the ordinary 
resources for self-protection that modern civilisation 
implies and assumes, and on the power and corruption 
of those vested interests to which the Moderate party 
looks for its orders and its support. It would be a 
gigantic misfortune if that party were able to steal a 
march on London at the approaching election, for there 
is scarcely a difficulty that would not be aggravated into 
a crisis if the metropolis were governed for three years 
by the men whose masters are its enemies. 





THE DESPATCHES., 


“THE Government has just issued, in the form of two 

Blue Books, the official despatches relative to the 
South African War. The first of these concerns Lord 
Roberts’ immediate command; the second, the Field 
Force in Natal under Sir Redvers Buller. 

It is, of course, impossible to do any kind of justice 
to such documents as these in a short article, and even 
the few remarks which we have the space to make must 
be divided into two separate commentaries, the first of 
which will be concerned with Lord Roberts’ personal 
despatches alone. 

These despatches are nine in number, The first, 
dated from Capetown on February 6th of last year, the 
last upon November 15th from Johannesburg. They 
cover, therefore, what might be called the successful 
phase of the war. Up to the last few weeks of this 
period no doubt existed in the public mind, and 
apparently none in the mind of the Commander-in-Chief, 
that the full object to which the Government had 
pledged itseli—namely, the total extinction of political 
liberty in a self-governing community of white men— 
would be speedily accomplished, that the conquered 
territories would be immediately absorbed into the 
general administration of the Empire, and that the great 
metallic wealth in their possession would pass under the 
exclusive control of this country. From the point 
of view of a politician or an historian the despatches 
that Lord Kitchener may have sent home, covering the 
last three months of the campaign, will be far more 
instructive than those which we have under our eyes. 
But the despatches for which Lord Roberts is here 
responsible are of the highest interest, because we can 
discover from the omissions which the War Office has 
seen fit to make, and from the inferences to be drawn 
from certain phrases in the text the attitude of our 
present Government upon the task which they had 
undertaken and the military advices upon which they 
based their confidences. 

A Blue Book is a series of official documents 
sufficiently full to give the public a consecutive account 
of the acts of their executive, but edited by some depart- 
ment of that executive with the object of hiding from 
general opinion such knowledge as they think would 
prove injurious to the public welfare or to their own 
political security. The reviewer of a Blue Book has 
therefore two tasks to perform. The first is to note the 
special admissions which it contains on important 
matters and the inferences that can be drawn therefrom. 
The second is to note what in especial the Government 
or its servants have seen fit to burke, for from this 
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study of omissions conclusions of the highest interest 
may invariably be derived. We cannot pretend in the 
space of this article to give more than a few scattered 
instances of either of these points. But with regard to 
these which seem to us the most important we will 
proceed to mention those admissions from which the 
and history of the successful part of the 
campaign may be drawn and the more glaring of those 
or mis-statements of which we have spoken. 
At the opening of the second despatch, upon page 8 
f the first volume of the Blue Books, a footnote informs 
us that Kimberley could not be expected to hold out 
longer than the end of February. On the relief of this 
, which took place exactly in the middle of that 
month, we discover (upon p. 10) that “ at Kimberley the 
nhabitants were found to be in good health and spirits,’ 
and if any conclusion can be made from these obviously 
contradictory statements, it is that neither the tempe! 
r the organisation of the civilian influences, which 
throughout the siege were at issue with the military 
authorities, would tolerate the restrictions necessary to 
a place which its strategic importance made it impera- 
tive to hold. Either that decision must be come to, ot 
we must come to the that the two state- 
ments together make nonsense. Knowledge obtained 
since the relief of that town of the manner in which Mr. 
mducted himself with a very 
which of should be 


temper 
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MIsstons 


tow 


conclusion 


furnishes us 
the inferences 


Rhodes c 
sufficient clue to 
drawn 
Upon p. 14 
discoverable of some 
follows :— 
“A kopje to the soutl the position commanding the 
Boer entrenchments and the whole course of the stream from 
drift upwards, was captured during the afternoon of the 18th 
Feb.), but retaken by the enemy atter nightfall, owing to the 
nounted infantry who held it having gone down to the river to 


in the third despatch two points are 
importance. The first is as 


i-€atd 


was ner Horses 

That is, the key of the position taken, 
presumably its importance was known; yet it was 
not entrenched, nor any guard left upon it. It was 
subsequently retaken by a larger force, but the Boers 


Was 


had at least had the sense to entrench. Comment is 
needless. 

On the same page occurs a sentence upon which 
there has already been a good deal of public 


comment :— 
“T learnt that an armistice of twenty-four hours had been 
granted to General Cronje on the plea that he desired to bury 

his dead. This armistice / immediately revoked and ordered a 

vigorous bombardment of the enemy's position. General 

Cronje knew, as we knew, that considerable reinforcements 

were hastening to his assistance from Natal, and his request 

was obviously only an expedient to gain time.” 

Of two things one, either Lord Kitchener, who 
granted the armistice, was ignorant of news that was 
the common property of the staff, or Lord Kitchiner 
proceeded to this extreme act (of which very few 
Generals in civilised warfare have incurred the responsi- 
bility) upon insufficient and misleading information. 
There is no escape from this dilemma. Very probably 
the Boers still regard this act on the part of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as a piece of treachery. We most 
emphatically do not. Lord Roberts is an honourable 
man, and would have taken no such grave decision 
without the fullest confidence in his motives; but his 
opinion of Lord Kitchener on first hearing of the armis- 
tice must have been interesting to hear. 

After the victory of Paardeberg which (with Knox’s 
defeat of De Wet at the Vaal in October) must count as 
a thoroughly decisive action, the next matter of import- 
ance is to be discovered upon p. 39 in the sixth 
despatch, in which we are told (in paragraph 5) that the 


enemy showed considerable strategical skill in concen- 
trating a large force between Brandfort and Thabanchu. 
The strategical skill shown in occupying the unguarded 
Hank of an exhausted enemy has never hitherto been 
regarded as astonishing in military history. The 
strategical skill on the contrary of leaving one’s flank 
utterly unguarded might give rise to rather stronger 
comment. 

In paragraph 7, on the 
mention of the waterworks, 
what is the most inexplicable detail in the whole 
campaign—namely, the abandonment of those water- 
works (upon which the health of the army depended), 
though they were no further from Bloemfontein than St. 
-aul’s is from Edgware. It is incredible that no force 
whatever could be pushed out a day’s march from our 
enormous army to occupy a point that was vital to ou: 
position, and the reasons for the neglect will remain, s 
far as official information goes, unaccounted for. In 
the same paragraph, by the way, we have a sentence, 
the italicised portion of which (the italics are, of course, 
ours) explains a good deal upon another matter :— 


“ The Boer commanders 
weak detachment which 
Lieut.-General Sir W. 
orders.” 


same page, we find a 
with no comment upon 


came in contact with a 
had been sent to Dewetsdorp by 
Gatacre and was being withdrawn by my 


This is the detachment, of course, which surrendered 
and whose disaster following upon that of Sannah’s Post 
so deeply impressed our opinion at home in the early 
summer, 

All the first part of the seventh despatch deals with 
the practically unopposed march to the gold mines and 
the occupation of the capital. There is, however, in 
paragraph 17, p. 46, a phrase which runs as follows, 
and throws considerable light upon the disaster at 
Lindley :— 

“ Lieut.-Colonel Spragye sent messengers t 
Colvile and Rundle which was aggravated by his having only 
one day’s provisions in hand. . General Rundle could not 
xo to Spragge’s relief as he had been called to the support ot 
Brigadier-General Brabant, , under the impression, 
however, that he might indirectly relieve the hostile pressure 
on Lieut.-Cofonel Spragge’s detachment. General 
Rundle moved out four miles on the Bethlehem road and 
encountered the enemy. After an engagement 
which had no decisive result General Rundle fell back on 
Senekal.”’ 

We have nothing to do with the fact this is a dis- 
ingenuous account of a check which nearly approached 
disaster ; what we wish to point out is that Rundle’s 
action did relieve the pressure from Spragge and that 
Colvile’s advice to Spragge to cut his way out could 
have been taken advantage of at that moment. Many 
of the men present at Lindley are now in England and 
will bear out our conclusion that during Rundle’s attack 
upon the forces investing the Yeomanry the pressure 
upon that detachment was relieved for close upon 
twenty-four hours. Moreover, Spragge had far more 
than one day’s provisions with him. and finally, the 
excuse for Rundle’s not marching directly to Lindley 
applies 4 fortiori to the case of Sir Henry Colvile, who 
was tied down by insufficiency of provisions as well as 
by an order to be present at Heilbron by a certain date. 

Upon p. 51 of the same despatch (par. 35) we get the 
famous phrase “ bands of marauders” used with regard 
to the small columns of the enemy as early as May, and 
it is a very interesting symptom of the state of mind into 
which our Commander-in-Chief had allowed himself to 
drift even at that period. 

The surrender of Prinsloo upon p. 56 is accurately 
described, though we are left to put two and two 
together instead of being frankly told that the enemy 
withdrew all his own guns but one, and that those who 
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chose to leave the commando and continue fighting had 
done so without apparent molestation from our troops. 
The public, of course, cannot be expected to know that 
so large a number as twenty guns must be far the least 
mobile part of a large mounted force. Their escape is 
sufficiently remarkable. 

Upon p. 73 (in the third paragraph of the last 
despatch) there is a passage of such pungent irony that 
we find some difficulty in believing that the literary 
genius of the War Office has not come to the aid of the 
bluff and soldierly style of Lord Roberts ; for it is the 
only piece of humour in all the despatches, and such as 
it is it is a masterpiece. We quote it in full :— 

“It was impossible to disregard the urgent reasons given 
by our Colonial comrades for not being able to remain longer 
at the seat of war. They had done admirable service and 
shown themselves well fitted to take their places by the side of 
Her Majesty's regular troops, and I witnessed their departure 
with deep regret, not only on account of their many soldierly 
qualities, but because it materially impaired the mobility and 
efficiency of the Army in South Africa for the time being; a 
very critical time, too.” 

A large number of these valuable and necessary 
men have departed since those lines were written. 

In par. 8, par. 31, and one or two other places of 
this despatch we get the confident statement that it is 
advisable to garrison a number of isolated posts, the 
war being apparently now regarded as mere police work, 
Thus we have Zeerust, on October 26th, Vrede, Reitz, 
and Bethlehem upon the 3oth, and so forth. We need 
hardly inform our readers that the evacuation of these 
places has been proceeding without intermission for the 
last two months, that some of them have been burnt, 
and nearly all of them given up as untenable in our 
present state of exhaustion. Meanwhile, however, the 
evidences of a certain change of temper, which does 
not make for confidence or security, is to be discovered 
in this last despatch. In par. 14 a great display is made 
of the doctor who was found dead with a rifle and 
bandolier, and no mention is made of the fact that he 
belonged to that small heroic body who were surrounded 
and refused to take quarter in the defeat of De Wet 
upon November 5th by Charles Knox. In par. 18, and 
again in par. 21, the word treachery is used with regard 
to civilian inhabitants who helped the small remnant 
of the defenders of their country’s independence to 
enter the towns of Jagersfontein and Jacobsdaal, and in 
paragraph 24 we have a whole series of remarks about 
the Boers using armed Kaffirs and even upon occasions 
killing our wounded men with no other substantiation than 
the phrase “ reliable authority.” The reliable authority 
here means black men, for of the many thousand cases 
in which our own people have asked for quarter and 
have since been released we have but few examples of 
harshness and none of the abominable things suggested 
in this despatch. 

Finally, upon page 82 we have a paragraph that 
every one into whose hands this Blue Book may fall 
will do well to read. It is the 34th, giving a full 
list of the enormous distances involved in this war. The 
paragraph following, showing the ceaseless marching of 
certain bodies, is more instructive to any one who has 
marched in kit, even in the most amateurish fashion, 
than any other part of the book, and half explains the 
state into which our armies in South Africa have fallen. 

We have had no space to remark in any detail 
upon the omissions which characterize this official 
publication ; the omission of Lord Kitchener’s name 
in the repulse at Paardeberg, upon page 14, the omis- 
sion of any mention of the five thousand who escaped, 
in spite of Cronje’s obstinacy, from that impossible 
position, the omission of all mention of the action 


of the cavalry on the occasion of the loss of the 
guns at Sannah’s Post (strangely enough, there 
is no word of the well-deserved praise that is 
due to the promptitude and courage by which 
some of the pieces were saved), the euphemistic 
language with regard to Smith-Dorrien’s retreat (upon 
page 8o), and with regard to his subsequent repulse 
in the early part of November (detailed in para- 
graph 27 on the same page), the similar fault 
apparent in the words used to describe Walter 
Kitchener’s failure east of Lydenburg and his repulse 
before Schoeman’s laager, and,.upon page 81, the use of 
a kind of phrase with which we have latterly unhappily 
become familiar—‘ The Boers fled, evidently panic- 
stricken ” (relative to a retirement in which they lost 
neither men nor guns). All these are but isolated 
instances of the spirit of gloss and concealment which 
the Government has seen fit to throw over the whole 
campaign. 

There are many whoregard itas the part of patriotism 
to adopt this attitude. We would heartily agree that, 
where it was a question of our prestige in the face of 
Europe or of any encouragement to be given to a 
powerful enemy or of any weakness to be introduced 
into public opinion at a moment of great and necessary 
strain, it would be the duty of honest men to conceal 
the details and sometimes even the general nature of 
military operations ; but in a war such as this, under- 
taken against a foe infinitely inferior to ourselves in 
strength, springing from a financial agitation, a war, 
moreover, the blunders and disasters of which are 
common knowledge both at home and abroad, we do 
not believe that such an attitude is advisable and we 
regard it as a yet further reason for condemning the 
Government that it should see fit still to maintain it. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FARCE. 


E have never been able to understand why 
certain forms of art should be marked off as 
something debased and trivial. A comedy is spoken of 
as “ degenerating into farce ;” it would be fair criticism 
to speak of it “changing into farce ;” but as for 
degenerating into farce, we might equally reasonably 
speak of it as degenerating into tragedy. Again, a story 
is spoken of as “melodramatic,” and the phrase, queerly 
enough, is not meant as a compliment. To speak of 
something as “ pantomimic” or “sensational” is inno- 
cently supposed to be biting; Heaven knows why, for 
all works of art are sensations anda good pantomime 
(now extinct) is one of the pleasantest sensations of all. 
“ This stuff is fit for a detective story” is often said, as 
who should say “ This stuff is fit for an epic.” 

Whatever may be the rights and wrongs of this 
mode of classification there can be no doubt about one 
most practical and disastrous effect of it. These lighter 
or wilder forms of art, having no standard set up for 
them, no gust of generous artistic pride to lift them up, 
do actually tend to become as bad as they are supposed 
to be. Neglected children of the great mother they 
grow up in darkness, dirty and unlettered and when 
they are right they are right almost by accident, because 
of the blood in their veins. The common detective 
story of mystery and murder seems to the intelli- 
gent reader little except a strange glimpse of a 
planet peopled by congenital idiots, who cannot 
find the end of their own noses or the character 
of their own wives. The common pantomime seems 
like some horrible satiric picture of a world without 
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cause or effect, a mass of “ jarring atoms,” a prolonged 
mental torture of irrelevancy. The ordinary farce 
seemis a world of almost piteous vulgarity, where a half- 
witted and stunted creature is afraid when his wife 
comes home and amused when she sits down on the 
doorstep. All this is, in a sense, true, but it is the fault 
of nothing in heaven or earth except the attitude and 
the phrases quoted at the beginning of this article. We 
have no doubt in the world that, if the other forms of 
art had been equally despised, they would have been 
equally denpleniile. If people had spoken of “ sonnets” 
with the same accent with which they speak of “ music- 
hall songs,” a sonnet would have been a thing so fearful 
and wonderful that we almost regret that we cannot 
have a specimen ; a rowdy sonnet is a thing to think 
about. If people had said that epics were only fit for 
children and nursemaids, “ Paradise Lost” might have 
been an average pantomime: it might have been called 
“ Harlequin Satan, or HOw Adam ’Ad’em.” For who 
would trouble to bring to perfection a work in which 
even perfection is grotesque? Why should Shakespeare 
write “Othello” if even his triumph consisted in the 
eulogy—“ Mr. Shakespeare is fit for something better 
than writing tragedies.” 

The case of farce, and its wilder embodiment in 
harlequinade, is especially important. That these high 
and legitimate forms of art, glorified by Aristophanes 
and Moliére, have sunk into such contempt may be due 
to many causes : we ourselves have little doubt that it is 
due to the astonishing and ludicrous lack of belief in 
hope and hilarity which marks modern esthetics, to 
such an extent that it has spread even to the revolu- 
tionists (once the hopeful section of men), so that even 
those who ask us to fling the stars into the sea are not 
quite sure that they will be any better there than they 
were before. Every form of literary art must be a 
symbol of some phase of the human spirit : but whereas 
the phase is, in human life, sufficiently convincing in 
itself, in art it must have a certain pungency and neatness 
of form, to compensate for its lack of reality. Thus 
any set of young people round a tea-table may have all 
the comedy emotions of Much Ado about Nothing or 
Northanger Abbey, but if their actual conversation were 
reported, it would possibly not be a costly addition to 
literature. An old man sitting by his fire may have all 
the desolate grandeur of Lear or Pére Goriot, but if he 
comes into literature he must do something besides sit 
by the fire. The artistic justification, then, of farce and 
pantomime must consist in the emotions of life which 
correspond to them. And these emotions are to an 
incredible extent crushed out by the modern insistence 
on the painful side of life only. Pain, it is said, is the 
dominant element of life ; but this is true only in a very 
special sense. If pain were for one single instant 
literally the dominant element in life, every man would 
be found hanging dead to his own bed-post by the 
morning. Pain, as the black and catastrophic thing, 
attracts the youthful artist, just as the schoolboy draws 
devils and skeletons and men hanging. But joy is a far 
more elusive and elvish matter, for it is our reason for 
existing, and a very feminine reason ; it mingles with 
every breath we draw and every cup of tea we drink. 
The literature of joy is infinitely more difficult, more 
rare and more triumphant than the black and white 
literature of pain. And of all the varied forms of the 
literature of joy, the form most truly worthy of moral 
reverence and artistic ambition is the form called farce— 
or its wilder shape in pantomime. 

To the quietest human being, seated in the quietest 
house, there will sometimes come a sudden and 
unmeaning hunger for the possibilities or impossibilities 
of things ; he will abruptly wonder whether the teapot 
may not suddenly begin to pour out honey or sea water, 
the clock to point to all hours of the day at once, the 
candle to burn green or crimson, the door to open upon 
a lake or a potato-field instead of a London street. 
Upon anyone who feels this nameless anarchism there 
rests for the time being the abiding spirit of pantomime. 


Of the clown who cuts the policeman in two it may be 
said (with no darker meaning) that he realises one of 
our visions. And it may be noted here that this internal 
quality in pantomime is perfectly symbolised and 
preserved by that commonplace or cockney land- 
scape and architecture which characterises pantomime 
and farce. If the whole affair happened in some alien 
atmosphere, if a peartree began to grow apples or a river 
to run with wine in some strange fairyland, the effect 
would be quite different. The streets and shops and 
door-knockers of the harlequinade, which to the vulgar 
wsthete make it seem commonplace, are in truth the 
very essence of the zsthetic departure. It must be an 
actual modern door which opens and shuts, constantly 
disclosing different interiors ; it must be a real baker 
whose loaves fly up into the air without his touching 
them, or else the whole internal excitement of this elvish 
invasion of civilisation, this abrupt entrance of Puck 
into Pimlico, is lost. Some day, perhaps, when the 
present narrow phase of zsthetics has ceased to mono- 
polise the name, the glory of a farcical art may become 
fashionable. Long after men have ceased to drape 
their houses in green and grey and to adorn them with 
Japanese vases, an zsthete may build a house on panto- 
mime principles in which all the doors shall have their 
bells and knockers on the inside, all the staircases be 
constructed to vanish on the pressing of a button and all 
the dinners (humourous dinners in themselves) come up 
cooked through a trapdoor. We are very sure at least 
that it isas reasonable to regulate one’s life and lodgings 
by this kind of art as by any other. 

The whole of this view of farce and pantomime 
may seem insane to us; but we fear that it is we who 
are insane. Nothing in this strange age of transition 
is so depressing as the merriment. All the most 
brilliant men of the day when they set about the writing 
of comic literature do it under one destructive fallacy 
and disadvantage, the notion that comic literature is in 
some sort of way superficial. They give us little knick- 
nacks of the brittleness of which they positively boast ; 
although two thousand years have beaten as vainly upon 
the follies of The Frogs as on the wisdom of the Republic. 
It is all a mean shame of joy. When we come out 
from a performance of the Midsummer Night's Dream 
we feel as near to the stars as when we come out from 
King Lear. For the joy of these works is older than 
sorrow, their extravagence is saner than wisdom, their 
love is stronger than death. 

The old masters of a healthy madness, Aristophanes 
or Rabelais or Shakespeare, doubtless had many brushes 
with the precisians or ascetics of their day, but we cannot 
but feel that for honest severity and consistent self- 
maceration they would always have had respect. But 
what abysses of scorn, inconceivable to any modern, 
would they have reserved for an zsthetic type and 
movement which violated morality and did not even find 
pleasure, which outraged sanity and could not attain to 
exuberance, which contented itself with the fool’s cap 
without the bells. 


G. K. C. 





SOME THOUGHTS ON NEWSPAPERS. 
R. LEONARD COURTNEY delivered an 
address the other day on “The Making and 
Reading of Newspapers,” and we imagine that the 
members of the Social and Political Education League 
listened with profit to all he had to say on a subject 
which old experience of journalism and a lifelong habit 
of thinking for himself make him fitter to deal with than 
most other public men. It is a pity the lecture was 
only meagrely reported in a part of the daily press, 
while the other part preferred to neglect it altogether, 
no doubt supposing that Mr. Courtney’s intellectual 
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eminence began with his first return to Parliament, and 
ended with the favour of a Cornish constituency. 

However, it is possible to gather that Mr. Courtney 
spoke as usefully and wittily about newspapers as might 
have been expected. We do not know whether he 
gave particular attention to the several divisions of a 
modern English paper and the different classes of 
journalists responsible for them. It would be interest- 
ing to know his ideas about law and “ police ” reporting, 
for instance, and the scrupulous custom of inflicting 
the incalculable terrors of a scandalous publicity 
on litigants and witnesses who are only the victims 
of other people’s crimes or follies; about those 
unofficial diplomatists whose industry in sowing 
discord between peoples is in some cases checked 
by anxiety to retain the comforts of exile; about the 
gentlemen of irresistible address and modest conversa- 
tion who act as the springboard of small ambitions and 
the accoucheurs of opportune thought ; about the Corre- 
spondence columns, a national institution and the main 
support of the tenacious illusion that we breathe an 
atmosphere singularly favourable to free thought and 
free speech. Mr. Courtney exhorted his hearers to read 
newspapers sceptically and moderately—but to read 
them ; for why should a man be deprived of this or any 
innocent distraction because certain of his neighbours 
abuse it? For our part, we are disposed to regard 
abstinence from ephemeral literature as an important 
part of a general asceticism ; and the ascetic, in this as 
in other matters, is to be admired by all and imitated 
by few. Only a rare and superior consecration entitles 
a man to disdain the wholesome desire to know “ what 
is going on:” but we have not yet met the person who 
left newspapers alone through mere indolence of 
mind, and it is pretty certain that of the two extremes 
the temptation to read nothing else but newspapers is 
incomparably the more usual. 

In the course of his address Mr. Courtney dwelt 
inevitably on a question which thirty, or twenty, or even 
ten years ago, hardly existed, but which is now by far 
the most urgent of all those concerned with the press 
of this country: the question whether the system of 
unsigned articles to which English journalism has clung 
so consistently gives the best results. The arguments in 
favour of anonymity are perfectly clear. It gives a 
homogeneous appearance to what is, in reality, an 
amalgamation of various ways of thinking and manners 
ot writing. It tends to keep the discussion of public 
matters, of books, plays, pictures, and music free from 
abuse and from flattery of persons. It protects the 
independence of contributors ; it promotes impartiality, 
moderation, dignity ; and, by increasing the responsi- 
bility of editors, doubles their caution and their vigil- 
ance. Finally (and this argument, which is seldom 
explicitly employed, is perhaps the most powerful of 
all), anonymity confers upon the views of one obscure 
person, or a group, a mysterious and imponderable con- 
sequence, as of something inspired, universal, and 
tremendous. 

Those of us who look forward to a change in the 
direction of signed articles in the newspapers—and 
Mr. Courtney seems, upon the whole, to be opposed to 
anonymity—recognise that many or most of these advan- 
tages are real, and admit that there are some obvious 
objections to the abandonment of the old principle. 
When all articles printed in English papers bear the 
names of their authors, some of them will infallibly 
breed quarrels. Friends will be lost, and patrons. 
There will be a tedious parade of insignificant patro- 
nymics; the occasional disclosure of small personal 
motives will not be edifying ; perhaps a new develop- 
ment of the arts of self-advertisement may be expected, 
though it is probable that we have not much to learn in 
this respect. But, to our mind, the vices directly 
attributable to anonymity are beyond comparison more 
dangerous ; and the question—like so many difficulties 
of our national life—resolves itself into a struggle 
between dignity and candour. They are not incom- 








patible, perhaps; but the extreme care with which the 
first is pursued is very frequently destructive the 
second. The daily Press of this country may be all6wed 
to be, as a rule, commendably free from violence ; on 
the other hand, suppression has grown a common habit 
under the exigencies of a servile prudence ; and if dis- 
agreeable and uncompromising allegations open to 
proof or disproof are rarely made against prominent 
people, malicious insinuation of a sort for which an 
individual is more readily brought to book than a great 
corporation, is on the increase. Tergiversation, it is 
hardly necessary to point out, has everything to gain by 
anonymity. A man is not the more honest for being 
consistent ; but sudden conversions in politics are justly 
suspected, and the mere fact that the identity of a 
writer is public property will diminish his temptations. 

Anonymity again makes for monotony ; and mono- 
tony in our press means the dull uniformity of that 
pompous pedagogic posture for which it is justly famous. 
The abundance and variety of information are one of its 
incontestable merits; but one tires of even accurate 
information imparted with the solemnity of a school- 
master. Signature encourages a natural, that is, an 
individual manner ; it can hardly fail to stimulate a 
certain literary effort almost universally absent hitherto ; 
and, so far as criticism is concerned, the best guarantee 
of a writer’s good faith must necessarily be the care of 
his own reputation and the knowledge that his signature 
will be recognized. 

But of all the arguments against anonymity the 
strongest is surely this—that with the definite lapse of 
the old custom are bound up the best hopes of confining 
the power of the press within just limits. At present it 
reposes as much as at any other period upon a gross 
superstition, at which we all laugh and from which 
perhaps not one of us is free. By the mere secrecy 
which surrounds its lucubrations we are held under the 
illusion of a strange and intimidating authority ; without 
this secrecy it would still doubtless be a most formidable 
institution for better or for worse ; but its prestige would 
then owe everything to the personal reputations of its 
contributors, and nothing to their cowardice. 


EPHEMERICUS. 





“TRAPPING THE FOX;” OR, THE CERTAIN 
CURE FOR CRIME. 


ie UR Absurd System of Punishing Crime” is the 
heading of a lengthy and interesting article 
contributed to the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century by Mr. Anderson, one of the Assistant-Commis- 
sioners of Police. The title is general and might suggest 
that it was the writer’s object to confute the Kantian 
theory of retribution—in other words, the doctrine that 
punishment should consist in an application of the /ex 
talionis—a view somewhat confirmed by certain of his 
declarations, as, e.g., “‘ The sentence of a criminal court 
is not intended to anticipate the judgment of the Great 
Assize.” On closer investigation, however, we find fhat 
Mr. Anderson confines his criticisms to a particular form 
of crime, namely, offences against properly without 
personal violence, and deals only with a particular class 
of offenders, namely, such recidivists as may properly 
be regarded as professional criminals. While perusing 
the article, it is essential to bear in mind these 
limitations. 
The scheme of the writer appears to be summarised 
in the following proposal :— 

“ Let him (i.e., the prisoner) suffer his term of punishment, as 
at present enforced, but let him afterwards pass under a 
discipline of a different character, and be allowed, conditionally 
of course, upon good conduct and industry, every relaxation 
which may be found consistent with order in the prison, and 
the safe custody of the prisoner.” 
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In other words, as we understand it, the man is to 
be locked up for the term of his natural life. We had 
at first some doubt as to whether this was really the 
true nature of the scheme, but the question seems to be 
finally settled by other passages :— 

“It is a matter of opinion, no doubt, whether the fear of 
such a fate would avail to deter such men from crime. But it 
is a matter, not of opinion, but of fact, that if the foxes are 
trapped the hen-roosts will be safe.” 

Again :— 

“If it can be established that the offender is a criminal in 
the sense in which some men are artists or architects—in other 
words, that he is a criminal by profession and habitually uses 
his liberty to prey upon the community—let him be deprived 
of the liberty he thus abuses.” 

Such is the proposal ; we will now review, as briefly as 
possible, the considerations on which it is based. 

We should have supposed that an article on this 
subject by an expert of great and varied experience— 
and a high functionary of the police to boot—would 
have been distinguished throughout by a spirit of philo- 
sophic calm such as might pervade a treatise on the Pre- 
cession of the Equinoxes, or some other attractive branch 
of scientific inquiry ; and we confess ourselves some- 
what disappointed to find those who differ from the 
writer (including, as we have reason to believe, some of 
our most eminent Judges) scornfully described as 
“ humanity-mongers,” their views branded as “ Peck- 
snifian philosophy,” “ silly dreams,’’ and so on, with 
certain broad hints as to “ Earlswood or Bedlam” 
affording a suitable, though secluded, place of residence. 
Are not these “wild and whirling” words wholly 
unnecessary, if not, indeed, unkind? After denouncing 
his opponent as a “doctrinaire penologist,” Mr. 
Anderson might surely have been content to leave him 
prostrate and presumably as utterly confounded as 
the Billingsgate fishwife when dubbed a rectangular 
parallelogram. 

Behind all this rhetoric, however, though, of course, 
to some extent obscured by it, there lies, as one would 
expect, much suggestive matter—especially valuable as 
reaching, through the medium of a popular periodical, 
and thereby, perchance, exciting the interest of, a class 
of readers who will never open a book on Criminology 
or a volume of “ Judicial Statistics” under any circum- 
stances whatsoever, whose reading on the subject has 
probably been confined to the charge of the Recorder 
to the Grand Jury of Little Pedlington, enlarging upon— 

“The gratifying circumstance that the prisoners for trial 
number two only as against three in the corresponding period 
of last year—a most satisfactory decrease of no less than 33 
per cent.—a circumstance which, though largely attributable 
to the excellence of the police arrangements, must also in some 
measure be ascribed to the advance in our educational methods, 
in part also to the spirit of patriotism, &c.” 

Mr. Anderson's main position rests on the statement 
that “while crime in general is decreasing, professional 
crime is seriously on the increase.” For proot of this 
assertion he makes an appeal to statistics, but, in doing 
so, limits himself to one phase only of professional 
crime—namely, burglary (including house and sho 

breaking), and to one area only—namely, the Metropolis. 
We find that “in the year 1869 the number of felonies 
relating to property was 21,529, and the recorded 
offences in the three categories above specified was 559. 
The corresponding figures for 1899 were 16,149 and 
2,443.” The writes concludes that, “if the burglaries, 
&c., had decreased in the same ratio as other felonies 
relating to property, there would in 1899 have been 244 
instead of 2,443.” As a mere matter of arithmetic we 
respectfully demur to this statement as being, in point 
of fact, erroneous ; but we willingly waive our objection 
as not going to the root of the main contention. Wedo, 
however, wish to direct attention to the figures which 
seem to us to be those of vital importance—namely, 
those for the last decade. We are told that from 1886 
to 1893 the cases reported to the police numbered on the 
average 2,410 per annum, while from 1894 to 1898 the 
average number was 2,532°8. But surely these figures 





do not disclose a “serious increase,” having regard to 
the rate of increase of the population. Without access 
to detailed statistics as to the population of the Metro- 
politan area, we cannot speak positively, though we 
should have supposed that they indicated, indeed, an 
actual relative decrease. We have not space to pursue 
further this statistical question, but we may, perhaps, 
advert to one fact which appears to be of some signifi- 
cance. Whereas in 1836, of every 100,000 of the popu- 
lation, 6°01 persons were proceeded against for burglary, 
&c., the number in 1896 had fallen to 5°18. Unless, there- 
fore, we adopt an explanation not very creditable to our 
modern police system, it would seem that the great 
increase in the number of burglaries, &c., which Mr. 
Anderson tells us has taken place in the metropolis, has 
been accompanied by a perceptible decrease in the 
country taken as a whole. 

Assuming, however, the fact of a continuous increase, 
Mr. Anderson proceeds thus :— 

“ A further analysis of the statistics would establish that what 


is true in respect of the burglary class is equally true as regards 
the other kinds of professional crime.” 


This may be so, and we are very willing to give the 
writer credit for having made careful investigation 
before committing himself to the statement. Taking 
up, however, the first volume of statistics that comes to 
hand, we find that, so far as larceny from the person is 
concerned, the average annual number of crimes 
reported to the police from 1887 to 1891 was 6,582 ; 
whereas in the next quinquennial period, from 1892 to 
1896, the number had fallen to 6,o12—that is to say, an 
actual decrease despite the increase of population. 
Again, take the offence of coining and uttering counterfeit 
coin : the average number of cases reported in the same 
periods respectively had fallen from 325 to 227. Surely 
pickpockets and coiners may be classed among profes- 
sional criminals; and yet the judicial statistics show 
that there was an actual decrease in their numbers 
during the three quinquennial periods ending in 1896. 

But let us assume with Mr. Anderson the truth of 
his fundamental allegation. We have already seen what 
is the drastic remedy proposed by him for the cure of 
this growing evil. His proposal is based on the view that 
lenient sentences lie at the root of the mischief :— 

“ And now when once again brought to justice, he (.¢., the 
habitual criminal) is to be shut up for a few years more, and 
then again released to resume once more the practice of his 
profession. And this is not the decision of the inmates of a 
lunatic asylum ; it represents the mature wisdom of the wisest 
race in the world, at the end of the much belauded nineteenth 
century! And the grounds of this decision are about as 
reasonable as the decision itself. They are, first, the statistics 
which prove that crime is decreasing, and, secondly, regard 
for the criminal’s sacred right to liberty. When this Empire 
of ours goes down, statistics and liberty will figure in its 
epitaph among the causes of its fall. I have already proved 
that, while crime in general is decreasing, professional crime is 
seriously on the increase. And this increase is due mainly to 
the fact that, owing to the decrease in ordinary crime, sentences 
are now so lenient that they have ceased to be a terror to the 
professional.” 

If Mr. Anderson had his way, an undue enjoyment of 
liberty might certainly be at once eliminated from the 
list of causes tending to the future disintegration of the 
Empire. It is true that, after adverting to a suggestion 
of the late Mr. Justice Stephen as to the “ destruction ” 
of old offenders in the hope that they might “in a very 
few years be made as rare as wolves,” the writer con- 
cedes that it would be impracticable, in the present 
state of public sentiment, to consign all these men to 
the gallows; but he makes no secret of his opinion 
that the gallows is thereby “deprived of its legitimate 
prey ” :— 

“ When it can be proved that men, acting under no pressure 
of want, or excitement of passion, calmly, deliberately, and 
with great premeditation, plan and perpetrate crimes of this 
character, the gallows should be deprived of its legitimate prey 
only because more merciful methods would be adequate to deal 
with them.” 

What those “more merciful methods’ 
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Mr. Anderson maintains his position with com- 
mendable force and vigour, but he is, of course, 
bound to recognise that his proposal would involve 
great and radical changes in the existing procedure 
and in prison administration. We do not think he 
quite realizes the difficulties which would attend the 
full, formal, and open inquiry as to the character and 
antecedents of the accused, admittedly necessary before 
he could be condemned to this lifelong imprisonment. 
The writer somewhat airily remarks : “ The first ques- 
tion should be, Is he (i.e., the accused) a citizen or an 
outlaw?” But what an endless vista is thus opened out 
before us! A pious Bishop, on seeing a criminal led 
to execution, exclaimed (according to Hazlitt), “There 
goes my wicked self!” How shall one draw the line 
amidst the infinite gradations which mark the distance 
separating the good Bishop from this malefactor ? 

Moreover, we do not believe that the proposed 
penalty (even if it were right to impose it) would in fact 
operate as a sufficient deterrent. The Nemesis is too 
uncertain. In the year 1896 there were, ¢.g., 7,155 cases 
of burglary, &c., reported to the police; but these 
reports were followed by the apprehension of 2,056 
persons only. We cannot say how many of these 
persons were ultimately sentenced to penal servitude, 
but we know that barely 1,600 were even committed 
for trial. Possibly 80 or go per cent. were convicted ; 
though, at a recent assize held in one of our large 
counties, of the prisoners committed for trial, 47 per 
cent. were either acquitted or discharged without 
punishment. 

It occurs to us that Mr. Anderson adopts a somewhat 
exaggerated view as to the iniquity of crimes against 
property, unaccompanied by any act of personal violence. 
It seems that eighteen years ago he was himself the 
victim of a serious theft, the stolen treasures being of a 
kind which it was impossible for him to replace, and he 
allows that “the lapse of time has not cooled his 
indignation at their loss.” He complains that some 
“share of the labour and art successfully expended in 
stamping out rabies among dogs ”’ is not diverted to the 
extermination of thieves; but we fancy that the average 
citizen is far more concerned to obtain immunity from 
an attack of hydrophobia than to shieid his most 
cherished chattel from the burglar’s grasp. We under- 
stand, moreover, that the timorous householder can now 
secure himself against risk of burglary by the payment 
of a small annual insurance premium ! 

Some portions of Mr. Anderson’s article will com- 
mend themselves to all those who have given thought to 
the difficult and important problems with which he 
deals—in particular will they share his view as to the 
urgent need for the provision of asylum-prisons for the 
weak-minded and epileptic. We should never lose sight 
of the fact that— 

“ Crime is not always a simple affair of yielding to an evil 
impulse or a vicious passion, which might be checked were 
ordinary control exercised ; it is clearly sometimes the result of 
an actual neurosis, and this neurosis is the physical 
result of physiological laws of production and evolution.” (Dr. 
H. Maudsley, Address on Medical Psychology.) 

We cannot, however, accept the writer’s solution of the 
principal problem which he sets himself to resolve. We 
look forward with much greater hope and confidence to 
the establishment of adult reformatories on the lines of 
the State reformatory at Elmira, coupled with a system 
of indeterminate sentences associated with conditional 
liberation by licence or on parole. 





IN THE SOUTH SEAS.*—II. 
HE great charm of this unequal, captivating book 
is its humanity, in which the very landscapes 
abound, for Stevenson’s enthusiasm for nature was no 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. London : 





* In the South Seas. 
Chatto and Windus. 





demagogic courtship of the inanimate: in forests and 
oceans he loved most, perhaps, the eternal source of 
metaphors to illustrate the vicissitudes of men, and saw 
in solitudes free spaces to people with human dreams. 


But the isles of the Pacific were in no sense 
lonely to him. Insatiably, and never coldly, curious 
of human types, he found, where another would 


have languished in the monstrous contemplation of 
indistinguishable aliens, an endless variety of fresh 
sympathies. The common characteristics he dis- 
cerned in the different tribes inhabiting the archi- 
pelagos drew him instinctively, and the warm 
heart which made him friends in any clime anchored 
very readily among a race of men pre-eminently mutable, 
romantic, sensitive, and wistful—like himself. His 
own precarious vitality must have helped to endear 
the dwindling and resigned population of the 
Marquesas, with which he came first acquainted ; and 


the Paumotuan, “ greedy, hardy, enterprising, a reli- 
gious disputant, and with a trace of the ascetic 
character,’ attracted the Scottish novelist hardly less. 


Indeed, at every turn the island habits of life and 
thought reminded him of his Jacobite studies, and 
holidays spent years before in the Western Highlands— 
the scanty fare, the dark forebodings, the hospitality 
and care for the dead, the dropping of consonants in 
certain dialects, and, above all, the moral power of the 
chieftaincy. The master portraits of the volume are 
nearly all portraits of native rulers. Stevenson’s com- 
pany was in all his sojourns aristocratical so far as the 
islanders were concerned : their aristocracy was, it need 
not be said, at least as serious a thing to him as any in 
Europe ; and he studied ceremonial, contrasted the 
inferior prestige of an official hierarchy under foreign 
sanction with the fidelity of opinion to divine right 
shorn of its prerogative, and conjectured a dignified 
regret in the bearing of retired cannibals. The mother 
of Stanislao Moanatini, whom the French pension lists 
described as “‘ Madame Vaekehu, Grande Chefesse,” is 
a memorable figure of this mould :— 

“ This was a queen of cannibals ; she was tattooed from hand 
to foot, and perhaps the greatest masterpiece of that art now 
extant, so that a while ago, before she was grown prim, her 
leg was one of the sights of Tai-o-hae ; she had been passed 
from chief to chief ; she had been fought for and taken in war ; 
perhaps, being so great a lady, she had sat on the high place, 
and throned it there, alone of her sex, while the drums were 
going twenty strong, and the priests carried up the blood-stained 
baskets of long-pig. And now behold her, out of that past of 
violence and sickening feasts, step forth, in her age, a quiet, 
smooth, elaborate old lady, such as you might find at home 
(mittened also, but not often so well-mannered) in a score of 
country houses,” 

This was in an island where the French govern 
(thought Stevenson) with more zeal than tact and where 
Christianity has nearly penetrated skin-deep. That 
Stevenson could think fondly of the mildest suzerainty 
that dared to set bounds to so picturesque an anarchy 
was of course impossible ; and the mind revolts from 
speculating what sort of satrap or pro-consul he would 
have made. Yet the gendarmes and even the Residents 
were personally his friends. As to the Catholic Missions, 
the fame of good Bishop Dordillon took his imagination ; 
we know how nobly he defended Father Damien ; and 
among European personages encountered in the South 
Seas the lay Brother Michel—carpenter, mason, archi- 
tect and engineer—has easily the place of honour in the 
record of interrupted sympathies. Other whites, of 
various condition, he met gladly or at least amicably, 
being as much above the snobbish abstention from 
kindred acquaintance in strange lands as from the dreary 
notion of herding with his own colour exclusively. He 
knew, of course, the German merchants and the 
American evangelists, the beachcombers and the bar- 
keepers of all origins and even the rare tourists cruising 
in those waters. 

If the first part of the narrative is the richest in 
lyrical description and the middle in illuminating inci- 
dents of travel—such as the adventure of Francois and 
his wife, the funeral of the aged Paumotuan, who 
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‘ squandered all his lees of life on a pleasure party,” and 
that ‘“ Tale of a Tapu” in Makin where the writer 
(figuring as Queen Victoria’s son) and his family played 
a dangerous, spirited and effective part—it is at the end 
of the book that the study of character culminates with 
the figure of King Tembinok’ of Apemama in the 
Gilberts : “solely conspicuous, the hero of song, the 
butt of gossips.” With this monarch who, like Solomon, 
was a judge, a trader, a poet, and the lord of many 
wives, Stevenson quickly formed a strict alliance, of 
which perhaps the surest base was their common 
artistry. The King’s personal appearance was remark- 
able enough :— 

“ His corpulence is now portable ; you would call him lusty 
rather than fat ; but his gait is still dull, stumbly, and elephan- 
tine. . We could never see him and not be struck 
with his extraordinary natural means for the theatre; a beaked 
profile like Dante's in the mask, a mane of long black hair, the 
eye brilliant, imperious, and inquiring; for certain parts, and 
to one who could have used it, the face was a fortune. His 
voice matched it well, being shrill, powerful, and uncanny, 
with a note like a sea-bird’s.” 

Copra, the dried kernel of the cocoa-nut, was 
Tembinok’s great material interest; he was a resolute 
monopolist, and though an insatiable curiosity for things 
European made him an ideal customer, he suffered no 
foreign merchant to sap the source of his revenues, even 
when speculation came armed with the Gospel. 
“ Tuppoti mitonary think ‘good man’; very good. 
Tuppoti he think ‘ cobra’; no good. I send him away 
ship.” Surely the incompatibility of Evangelical zeal 
with commercial enterprise was never half so forcibly 
expressed. 

Of the wit and humour of King Tembinok’ a fair store 
has been gathered in this delightful book. There is one 
sentence on his own poetry which it is impossible to 
resist quoting, with Stevenson’s comment :— 

“ Asked what his songs were about, Tembinok’ replied: 
‘Sweethearts, and trees, and the sea. Not all the same true, 
all the same lie For a condensed view of lyrical poetry 
(except that he seems to have forgot the stars and flowers) this 
would be hard to mend. 

The despot of Apemama is the most conspicuous and 
memorable character seized upon and preserved by the 
traveller ; it is indeed almost worthy to set beside his 
great imaginative creations ; but Tari, the pariah from 
Tahiti, the heroic veteran evangelist, Kauwealopa, 
Stanislao (whe was wont to concentrate the pathos of 
vanishing savagery in the philosophic apology, ‘‘ Chaque 
pays a ses coutumes ”), “ Mr. Corpse,” King Tebureimoa 
of Makin, the Royal cook whom Stevenson personally 
assaulted, and, among Europeans, Mr. Muller the bar- 
keeper and sundry French officials are all impressive and 
display that gift of integration which is half a moral virtue. 
Few writers having experience of different civilizations 
have been so entirely free from the “man and brother” 
cant and the contemptible affectation of elastic 
standards, while manifestly including the most various 
types in an intimate and definite conception of 
humanity. In one sense men were all equally diverting 
to him ; in another, equally serious: he was incapable 
of giggling like the spectator of a raree-show at the sight 
of human beings summarily dressed and recently 
weaned from the flesh of their kind ; and he presents 
and discusses the rare objects of his disgust as well as 
the commoner objects of his sympathy with all the 
spontaneity of interest (and incomparably more than 
the ordinary charity) of the European’s judgments on 
his fellows :—witness the language in which he declares 
his antipathy to a certain Moipu, who had “ something 
indescribably raffish in his looks and ways that raised 
my gorge.” 

Flawless and seductive descriptions ; fragments of 
formal sociology and maxims of civil prudence ; living 
figures of men and women ; talk and contemplation, 
festivals and riot ; such are the ingredients, not always 
perfectly compounded, of this irresistible record, set 
forth in a prose that rises at its best above the music 
and architecture of De Quincey, and often sinks into 
something nearly commonplace. The fortitude, the 


modesty, the gay humour and the kindling fellowship of 
Stevenson soar above it all ; he makes us see with his 
eyes and feel with his heart; and the first and last 
impression of the South Sea Islands explored under his 
magical guidance is that of a clime where men and 
nature are still bound in a tranquil and harmonious 
affinity. 
“ Une ile paresseuse, ou la nature donne 

Des arbres singuliers et des fruits savoureux ; 

Des hommes dont le corps est mince et vigoureux, 
Et des femmes dont I'ceil par sa franchise ctonne.” 


F. Us 





THE THEATRE. 


“TWELFTH NIGHT’—“THE AWAKENING”— 
“A CIGARETTE MAKER’S ROMANCE”— 
“CORIOLANUS.” 


HE period of mourning which closed the London 
TT theatres served to give the death-blow to one or 
two waning successes and to postpone several new 
ventures, and into the last week there have consequently 
been pressed a number of important productions. 

These opened auspiciously enough with Mr. Tree’s 
presentation of Twelfih Night at Her Majesty’s. Aus- 
piciously for Mr. Tree certainly, for with an ingeniously 
compressed stage version, ingeniously built scenery, 
ingenious stage management, and on Mr. Tree’s part cer- 
tainly ingenious acting, the audience was clearly satisfied 
the venture is clearly a‘ success.” From the point of view 
of an illuminating illustration of the play, however, it 
left something to be desired. A convincing production 
of Twelfth Nighi is not a thing to be achieved easily. It 
is certainly not from a theatrical point of view the most 
satisfactory of Shakespeare’s comedies. The alternat- 
ing scenes in which the Malvolio plot and the 
Viola plot—to say nothing of the third Sebastian and 
Antonio plot—are independently developed is at best 
a puzzling piece of stage construction and requires most 
careful handling to maintain the balance of the interests— 
and the actor manager always plays Malvolio or the 
manageress Viola. Moreover—and this is the most 
important—the motives of the love story are so strained 
and its comedy so delicate that it can only hope to con- 
vince by keeping the lightest of touches in the acting 
throughout the whole play even in the more frankly 
comic scenes. If Orsino is allowed to be too ponderously 
in love with Olivia, or Olivia too entirely captured by the 
graces of Cesario, the comedy and the poetry are both 
lost for Viola and the dénouemeni is jarring instead of 
fanciful. The same if Viola’s distresses of the heart are 
allowed to be too weighty, too little of dreamland in her 
sighs. And ,though one would not ask Sir Toby or Sir 
Andrew or Maria to be anything but frankly material— 
they must be so to point the contrast—Malvolio must 
have something of the ecstacy of a dreamer too, an 
ecstacy which we sigh to disturb even while we laugh 
at its pomposity—‘Why the Duke would have 
given his principality but for a quarter of a minute, 
sleeping or waking to have been so deluded,” as 
Charles Lamb says. So if the soufflet of the play is to be 
kept up while we are in the theatre, it must be made 
with a fairy touch ; it must be cooked to a second ; 
it must be served at once : and as this scarcely suits the 
elaborate methods of English Shakesperean acting, 
with the constantly increasing volume of actors’ “ busi- 
ness” belonging to every well-known part, the play is 
not often a success on the stage. It should be played 
quickly, each short scene succeeding the other as the 
story is blown from place to place like a feather. The 
comic scenes should not be insisted upon : they are 

uickly passing episodes in the kaleidoscopic whole. At 
er Majesty’s, as almost always when the play is given, 
the true spirit is lost. In order to give the opportunity 
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for some built scenes, very beautiful in themselves 
but distressingly obtrusive as a _ background to 
acting, the story is strained to make the action pass 
in few places instead of many. Though the words 
themselves are not as a rule taken particularly slowly, 
the play is half as long again and the effect of many 
individual scenes is killed through prolonging them by 
the introduction of irrelevant—often meaningless—action 
as an addition—and be it noted a silent, pantomime 
addition—to that which is obviously suggested by the 
words. Thus the Clown is made to dress up in a sheet 
and frighten Sir Toby and Sir Andrew from the house ; 
Malvolio comes downstairs all- alone with a nightshirt 
and a sword and walks silently round the kitchen after 
every one has gone to bed. This improvement of 
Shakespeare in dumb show only serves to destroy scenes 
which, taken at their original length and naturally acted 
from the words, would be amusing. When will come 
the manager to produce Shakespeare as it was written, 
without embellishments? At Her Majesty’s, too, the 
Duke and Olivia are deadly serious in their loves, Viola 
very despairing in hers ; while on the other hand, the 
comic scenes are treated as mere farce and Malvolio is an 
officious head waiter with a comic top-knot. Mr. Tree 
always has humour and his Malvolio is often very funny ; 
but he is funny at the expense of the real fancy of the 
character. Miss Brayton, who plays Olivia, moves with 
dignity and grace and speaks the verse with knowledge ; 
but she has little comedy. Mr. Lionel Brough’s Sir 
Toby is very good indeed, but it is the Clown of Mr. 
Courtice Pounds which is the gem of the production. 
His singing is charming and always in character instead 
of as a set vocal number, and his acting of the part is 
so good as to be probably the best performance in ideal 
light comedy that has been seen in our time. The part 
is a grateful one certainly, but the daintiness, grace, 
poetry of Mr. Courtice Pounds’ rendering can scarcely 
be too highly praised. 

Mr. Haddon Chambers’ play The Awakening, pro- 
duced at the St. James’s, is another essay on the same 
theme that has tempted Mr. Barrie in The Wedding 
Guest, Mr. Grundy in A Debl of Honour, Mrs. Clifford in 
The Likeness of the Night, and, earlier, Mr. Pinero in The 
Profligale. As in all these plays it draws all the pathos 
from the situation of the woman who has sinned and is 
deserted, the innocent girl who loves the same man and 
finds out, and the man who has so often inspired love and 
is now made to feel its shafts himself ; and as in all these 
plays the author fails to justify by a conclusion which is 
other than mean and impotent his appropriation of the 
theatrical assets of the theme. Of the two women, the 
good and the bad, who are fighting to the death in the 
third act for the possession of the man they both love, 
one suddenly relinquishes her claim for no reason than 
the knowledge that she has a rival—which might as 
easily have influenced her earlier—and the other repents 
of her dismissal of her tarnished hero and flies to his side 
on the receipt of a bogus telegram that he is dangerously 
ill. This conclusion, this cynically pathetic reconciliation of 
gay Lothario and Mrs. Grundy, is so unreal, so inartistic, 
as to destroy the value of much that is well done in 
the play. Some of it is indeed finely written. Mr. 
‘Chambers has achieved the art of expressing the reality 
of a situation by dialogue vibrating with the truth of 
simple, spontaneous and apparently inevitable wording, 
and stands almost alone among our playwrights in this 
convincing naturalness. There are some delightful 
examples in his present play, and for these alone, 
assisted by the admirable acting of Mr. George 
Alexander, he deserves much of the success which it 
has attained. But in dignity of motive and of general 
treatment it falls lamentably short. 

Those who admire the poetry and sincerity of Mr. 
Martin Harvey’s talent as an actor will hope to see him 
in something more grateful than A Cigarette Maker's 
Romance, which has just been produced at the Court. 
There is something attractive to the playgoer in Marion 
Crawfoid’s picture of Count Skariatine, who has forgotten 


his name, been spirited away from his home, and has 
descended to earning a few daily pence in a cigarette 
shop, with the certainty of an aristocratic origin and the 
expectation as every Wednesday comes round that his 
powerful friends are coming to reclaim him as the only 
memories of his early life. But the mere statement of a 
picturesque character is not a play; and it requires a 
more skilful pen than that of Mr. Charles Hannan to 
draw from it the material for three acts. As it is, 
we arrive in the first five minutes of the play at the 
situation which is maintained until five minutes before 
the end. For three acts the Count is waiting for his 
friends, at the end of the third act they arrive. The 
play gave little opportunity to Mr. Harvey, but Mr. 
Sydney Valentine was most valuable and “ solid” as 
the shrewd Dumnoff, the deus ev machina who assists 
the author with the plot and points the mystery by 
saying to himself reflectively such phrases as “ Ah, he 
took that letter. Now, why ?” 

As the play which is announced as Sir Henry 
Irving’s next Shakespearean revival at the Lyceum, Mr. 
Benson’s production of Coriolanus is even more interest- 
ing than the rest of his admirable repertoire perfor- 
mances. It would be scarcely true to say that Mr. 
Benson himself is an entirely satisfactory Coriolanus, 
He has little of the massive repose, the sonorous 
delivery which the splendid arrogance of the part 
requires. His reading of the character, too, especially 
in the scene of the asking the people for their 
votes tor the consulship, gave the picture of a 
man consenting to do the (to him) contemptible 
thing with a spirit of languid boredom rather than 
of a man who bows to expediency fora while (but only 
for a while) gnashing his teeth throughout the selt- 
imposed ordeal. He is the man who, wounded, willingly 
cries for wine to cool his parched throat, rather than 
the man who hates to have to show his need of it. 
For the ideal actor of Coriolanus two things are wanted. 
He should be the man of physical splendour, glorying 
in the muscles of his arms, and he must be the man 
of moral command, inflexible as rock, whose inflexi- 
bility is his tragedy. As Hamlet is the tragedy of the 
man who is always reconsidering, Coriolanus is the 
tragedy of the man who refuses to reconsider. Mr. 
Benson has the physical vigour without the repuse, the 
energy without the command. Of the remainder of 
the cast, it is—as always with Mr. Benson—a finer 
Shakespearean performance than could be found any- 
where in London. Miss Genevieve Ward’s Volumnia 
has a magnificent statuesque power. Even her pleading 
is a condescension. It is a noble figure. Mr. Lyall 
Swete, looking rather like a shaven Silenus, was other- 
wise excellent as Menenius and Mr. Oscar Ashe was 
full of the richest surly humour as the shallow Sicinius. 
Mr. Weir, Mr. Clarence, Mr. Whitley and Mr. Nicholson, 
all actors of the dignity of important parts, played 
merely as members of the crowd and were brilliant 
examples of the catholicity of the repertoire company 
system. Perhaps the most interesting result of the 
performance is that the study of the play on the stage 
adds the more to the anticipation of seeing Sir Henry 
Irving’s commanding personality in the part. 


pS 





THE STATE OF THE BRITISH ARMIES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


BY COLONEL H. B. HANNA. 


“A people who can understand and act upon the counsels 
which God has given it, in the past events of its history, is safe 
in the most dangerous crises of its fate.’"—M. Guizor. 

LTHOUGH information, both public and private, 
as to the course of events in South Africa, is 
daily growing more scanty; the situation existing in 
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that country has come to be fairly well understood, and 
many of its features, once ignored or made light of, are 
now turned diligently to account as excuses for the 
delays and disappointments with which the British 
public has grown unpleasantly familiar. That the vast 
theatre of operations is intersected by rugged mountain 
ranges, difficult to pierce, exhausting to turn; that the 
veldt is dotted over with natural fortresses in the shape 
of flat-topped kopjes, cut up by deep spruits (drainage 
lines) that afford the best of cover to the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters, whilst, hidden in its undulating folds, large 
bodies of his men can move unseen from point to point ; 
that this veldt is, at one time of year, a desert, at another, 
a quagmire; that from December to March South African 
rivers are often unfordable torrents ; that destructive 
thunderstorms occur at all seasons of the year; that 
dysentery and enteric fever are widespread and severe ; 
that against horse-sickness precautions are useless in the 
case of animals subject to the conditions of service in 
the field ; that single-lined railways have only a limited 
carrying capacity, rolling stock but a short lease of 
life, and that though engines, carriages and trucks may 
be replaced whilst the war goes on, lines whose bridges 
and culverts have been destroyed, are susceptible of 
temporary repairs only, and must remain in a precarious 
state till peace has beeu restored—these and other 
kindred facts are now the commonplaces of every 
public speaker and leader writer. But important as 
undoubtedly they are, and salutary as it is for us all to 
be constantly reminded of them, there is something 
more important still—namely, the state of the troops 
who are struggling against such adverse conditions. In 
this direction, too, a certain degree of knowledge has 
now been reached. It is admitted that from the number 
of our forces in South Africa very large deductions must 
be made; that wastage, officially recognised, is going on 
at the rate of 3,000 to 4,000 a month, and that the men 
have long been under-fed, over-worked, exposed to cruel 
vicissitudes of weather, and deprived of their proper 
allowance of rest and sleep. But at this point 
information has stopped short, and few persons 
have dared to ask themselves what may be hidden 
behind that veil of silence. Yet men who have 
taken part in similar wars, especially if they have 
been diligent students of military history, have long been 
haunted by painful doubts as to the morale of our armies 
in South Africa. Sixteen months of incessant fatigues, 
hardships, and privations, with no brilliant victories to 
show for them, and with their end still out of sight, 
would be sufficient to break down the spirit of veteran 
troops, and ours, for the most part, are immature youths. 
But as particular instances are more convincing than 
general assertions, I will give three, all taken, unfortu- 
nately, from our own annals. 

In May, 1880, the second Afghan war having begun 
in November, 1878, Lord Roberts strongly represented 
to the Government of India the necessity of retiring 
from Afghanistan, on the ground, amongst others, that 
it would be unwise to keep the native regiments longer 
away from their own country, and subject to the weaken- 
ing conditions of active service. That the advice was 
sound I can testify ; but it was not only the native regi- 
ments whose state of mind required to be considered— 
the British troops were equally sick of the war; not a 
man, from the highest to the lowest, but loathed the life 
he was leading, and caught eagerly at any chance of 
escaping from it. There was no* mutiny, but there was 
much discontent and weariness, and discontent and 
weariness undermine the physical and moral health of 
an army, and breed insubordination. It was time for 


this army to come away from the scene of its few fruit- 
less successes, its many petty reverses, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government, rightly advised by Lord Roberts 
and other Generals on the spot, courageously with- 
drew it. 

In the first Afghan war demoralisation went much 
further. Hungry, weary, hopeless, both British and 
native regiments refused to face the enemy, and looked 
passively on whilst the only bridge over the Kabul River 
was destroyed and positions on which their very exist- 
ence depended were occupied. After a humiliating 
disaster, when a fort held by a mixed force and con. 
taining all the supplies of the army had been abandoned 
at the first attack, Lieutenant Hawtrey, the officer 
commanding, declared that “there was not a pin to 
choose” between the Sepoy and the British soldier, 
“all cowards alike ;’ and when General Elphinstone 
sent a message to the Engineer officer, Lieutenant Sturt, 
asking if the fort was practicable, that is, could be 
retaken, and tenable, the answer came back in the 
scathing words: “ Practicable if the men will fight ; 
tenable if they don’t run away.” And yet, it would be 
the height of injustice to believe that these men were 
cowards by nature; they belonged to distinguished 
regiments ; they had done good service earlier in the 
campaign ; later they fought to the death ; but at that 
particular juncture they were worn out body and mind, 
and could not respond to the most imperative call of 
duty. 

South Africa itself, however, offers the most striking 
example of the effect of unfavourable conditions on the 
spirit of an army—an example which Sir William 
Butler, in his Life of Sir George Colley, set clearly before 
his countrymen only a few months before the outbreak 
of the present war; but how many of us read the 
passage I wil] now quote? and of those who did read it, 
how many have since recognised that it contained a 
warning which we should do well to lay to heart ?— 

“ Strong at no point they (the garrisons) were weak all along 
the line which, taken from north to south and east to west, was 
more than 600 miles in length. But weakness was not the 
only characteristic. The cost was excessive. The food supplies, 
which were copper on the coast, or in Natal, had become gold 
by the time they had reached the distant posts of Leydenberg 
and Marabastadt. More fatal still was the effect which this 
dispersed situation, the aimlessness of existence in these 
remote stations, the whole nature of the life there had upon the 
morale of the troops—their spirit, discipline, and efficiency as 
soldiers.” 

Multiply the length of the lines to be held by five, 
substitute semi-starvation for dear food, and add inces- 
sant marching and fighting, much sickness, and many 
humiliations and disappointments to “ the aimlessness 
of existence” in isolated posts, and we have the picture 
of the human side of the situation in South Africa 
to-day. Can we doubt that it, too, has resulted in loss of 
spirit, discipline, and efficiency? But the evil did not 
stop at these losses. Desertion was so rife in the 
Transvaal in 1880 that its Administrator, Sir Owen 
Lanyon, reported to Sir George Colley that the Boers 
believed that the troops would go over to their side, 
and Colley himself wrote to the Secretary of State for 
War “on the subject of the desertions in the Transvaal, 
which have reached an alarming number,” and to the 
Colonial Secretary about “ the terrible amount of deser- 
tion.” 

There may not have been many desertions during 
the present conflict—there is no country, neutral as the 
Orange Free State was neutral in the first Boer war, for 
the deserter to fly to, and notwithstanding Colonel 
Ricciardi’s story of the thirty Irish soldiers who joined 
their captors after the disaster of Noitghedacht, I believe 
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there is hardly a man in our Army who would actually 
go over to the enemy; but the discouragement and 
disgust which lay at the root of these lamentable occur- 
rences are probably just as strong and widespread now 
as then. 

No doubt it will be considered unpatriotic to call 
attention to this unpleasant probability, at a time when 
Government is pressing for more recruits and volunteers ; 
and were there reasonable grounds for thinking that the 
arrival of reinforcements at the seat of war would re- 
kindle the flagging spirit of our troops, it might be a 
duty to be silent on so delicate a point; but no such 
effect can be looked for. These unseasoned lads, 
quickly absorbed into regiments scattered over an 
enormous area, apart from their being the predestined 
victims of enteric fever and dysentery, must come at 
nce under the influence of the feeling dominant among 
their elder comrades and catch the disease—despon- 
dency, in its severest form. But if it is out of the power 
of the War Office to renew our armies ; if it can only 
patch them up, and the patched material must continue 
to wear out quicker than it can be repaired—what 
greater service can any man render to his country than 
to force it to learn the unpalatable truth, that there are 
limits to human strength and endurance, that those 
limits have more than once been reached by British 
troops, and that if we would not have them over-stepped 
in South Africa, we must cease to act and speak as if 
by confirming Lord Salisbury and his colleagues in 
their offices for the express purpose of establishing a 
strong, just government in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony, we had consented to an indefinite pro- 
longation of an unsuccessful war. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


M. DE PRESSENSE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I must enter my protest against the few words you 
have published at the end of my letter of last week. I am 
nol the “representative of French Protestantism,” either in the 
question of the Congregations or in any other. I am a 
Socialist—and nothing else. And I find—probably against 
your own intention—something detrimental to the course 
of the Associations Bill in the implication that it is a 
question of sectarianism—or of shop—between Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism in France. It is nothing of the kind, 
and I do not even know if the majority of so-called Protes- 
tants in France—I mean the members of churches and adepts 
of positive religion—are not, at the present time, amongst the 
foes of this necessary law ; by reason of the solidarity of con- 
fessional feeling and, chiefly, of those capitalistic interests so 
inseparably bound up with the power of the Congregations. 
While thanking you for your courteousness in publishing my 
letter, I ask of your sense of fair-play not to discount my 
attitude by making it a simple result of sectarian prejudice 
and rivalry. As to MM. Ribot, Méline and Co., it is not 
their behaviour towards this Bill as such and per se which dis- 
qualifies them, it is the contrast between their present action 
and their cowardly acquiescence in the crimes of the Affair. 

With thanks, believe me, Sir, 
Obediently yours, 
FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE, 
Foreign Editor of Le Temps, on the Staft 
of L’ Aurore. 
Le Temps, 5, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, 
10th of February, 1go1. 

[We are, of course, aware that many French Protestants, 
hke M. Ribot himself, are opposed to the Government's policy 
towards the Congregations ; and we are sorry if we seemed to 
imply that the division on the subject has any necessary or 


natural correspondence with differences of creed. We were 
certainly under the impression (which is possibly mistaken) 
that the eminent publicist, whose correction we gladly 
publish, belonged to the Protestant minority in France. 
From what we know of his honourable career we think M. 
Ribot is a good Liberal, a better Liberal than even the most 
consistent of Socialists ; and our opinion is not shaken by the 
fact that (if we understand M. de Pressensé’s allusion) M. 
Ribot happened to agree with the majority of Frenchmen on 
certain complicated questions of fact of which we ourselves 
are neither disposed nor competent to revive the discussion.— 
ED. SPEAKER. ] 


OPEN AND CLOSED MINTS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—In reply to Mr. Everett, closed mints are unknown 
and exist only in his imagination. The volume of currency 
and the proportion between gold and silver is regulated by 
the public demand for it, not by legal enactment. Perhaps 
Mr. Everett will name a European State that has closed its 
mint and refused to issue either gold or silver currency to the 
full value of gold or siiver supplied to it by a customer. I 
know of no Government that would attempt to contract the 
supply of good currency, or limit it in any way. I cannot 
accept his statement as true that in 1873 European States took 
action intended to enrich the monied classes at the expense 
of the producing and borrowing classes. Let him give some 
cases in illustration of this if he can prove his case. Any one 
used to our own currency must see that gold and silver are 
by no means divorced since 1873, our mixed currency works 
harmoniously “silver and gold” in happy wedded life. The 
quarrelling exists only in Mr. Everett's imagination. 


JOHN W. CROMPTON. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SirR—Your correspondent, Mr. Everett, wants us to take a 
step backwards in the matter of the currency. 

He first confused Free Trade with what he is pleased to 
call free coinage, by which, after all, he only means the 
coinage of silver. Free coinage—if the word free is at all 
applicable in such a connection—would include all metals and 
all things capable of coinage, and that is just the reductio ad 
absurdum that is required in the silver argument. If all 
metals were freely coined a standard of value between each 
would be required, which is precisely the difficulty with gold 
and silver. The relative value of gold and silver has varied 
in late years between 1 to 15 and 1 to 30; the mere coinage 
of silver, making it a legal tender, could not possibly alter 
the relative value to such an extent as to make the two together 
useful standards of value, the only real use of any coinage. 
Mr. Everett says, “The former measure of value ... . 
has been tampered with in the interests of the owners of 
money (gold),” showing his incapacity to argue this question. 
If he had said the demand for the coinage of silver had arisen 
from those who are interested in silver, he would have been 
nearer the mark. If silver were coined and made a legal 
tender, the production of silver, in the American mines, for 
example, would be greatly increased. A large production of 
silver and its consequent depreciation in comparison with 
gold has, in fact, led to the call for a single standard of value, 
even by Americans. 

If silver were coined and made a legal tender, a ratio of 
value between it and gold would be a necessity. But how is 
a ratio to be found? As Lord Farrer says, a ratio fixed on 
to-day would be disturbed to-morrow in the open market for 
gold and silver, probably by the over-production of silver. 
In self-defence we should have to keep our accounts in double 
columns, gold and silver, and when we made our bargains we 
should have to do so in gold or silver. When we bought or 
sold we should have a gold price or a silver price, which 
would differ in accordance with the relative price of the two 
metals in the outside market. No Government could compel 
a contract made specifically in gold to be completed in silver. 
In short, a double standard of value is an impossibility. No 
standard can be absolutely good, but a double standard must 
a great deal more than double the defects of a single standard, 


W. F. CoLiier. 
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REVIEWS, 


PROFESSOR JEBB ON MACAULAY. 


MACAULAY. A Lecture delivered at Cambridge. By Sir Richard 
C. Jebb, M.P., Regius Professor of Greek. Cambridge 
University Press 


WHEN a book, large or small, deserves only praise, the 
task of the critic is simple, but it is not easy. Sir 
Richard Jebb’s Lecture on Macaulay, delivered to 
the University Extension students at Cambridge last 
summer, leaves little or nothing to be desired as 
an estimate of the greatest historian who adorned 
the reign of Queen Victoria. Both the place and 
the lecturer were in perfect harmony with the subject. 
Macaulay loved Cambridge, and, as Sir George 
Trevelyan says, the flagged pathway under the wall 
of Trinity Chapel will always be associated with 
his memory. His favourite language was Greek, 
of which Sir Richard Jebb is the most consummate 
master now living. Finally Sir Richard is still a Fellow 
of Trinity, and to the end of his life Macaulay counted 
it a greater honour to have been a Fellow of Trinity 
than to have been a member of the Cabinet. In other 
respects the Professor is sufficiently removed from the 
orator to be an impartial judge of his merits and defects. 
He is far too learned a man to think Macaulay super- 
ficial, and too well acquainted with the value of style to 
underrate the influence which Macaulay’s eloquenve has 
justly given him. But at the same time he is too nice 
and fastidious a critic not to perceive the rhetorical 
character of Macaulay’s prose, the somewhat pedestrian 
jog of his poetry, and the tendency to exaggeration 
which spoils some of his best historical portraits. Sir 
Richard Jebb entirely rejects the grosser charges of 
wilful dishonesty, of invincible prejudice, and of habitual 
inaccuracy made against Macaulay by assailants whose 
ignorance and presumption doubly disqualified them for 
the task they set themselves. Macaulay was as accurate 
as any Dryasdust of them all. His industry was 
prodigious, his memory was marvellous, he neglected 
no source of information open to him, and he never 
hesitated to condemn the errors of the side in politics 
which he had espoused. The statement that he wrote 
a style in which the truth could not be told is so mis- 
leading as to be grotesque. But it may fairly be said 
that his manner of writing was to obliterate shades, to 
paint everything black or white. Dryden’s famous 
couplet, 
“So over-violent, or over-civil, 
That every man with him was god or devil,” 

is not, it must be admitted, altogether inapplicable to 
Macaulay. 

The mistakes in the lecture are so trivial as to be 
scarcely worth pointing out. The office which Macaulay 
held from 1839 to 1841 was the Secretaryship at War, 
subordinate to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
not the Secretaryship for War, which was created in 
1855. It is hardly correct to say that he “ finally retired 
from Parliament” in 1856. He then retired from the 
House of Commons, but he was for two years a member, 
though, unfortunately, a silent member, of the House of 
Lords. Sir Richard Jebb rather spoils a very character- 
istic remark when he makes Lord Melbourne say, 
“Macaulay is so cocksure about everything.” What 
Melbourne said, or is credibly reported to have said, 
with a superfluous appeal to the Deity which may be 
omitted, was “I wish I was as certain of anything as 
Tom Macaulay is of everything.” These two eminent 
Whigs belonged to opposite types of mental con- 
stitution. In learning Melbourne was not far behind 
Macaulay, his reading was vast, and there were very 
few subjects he was not qualified to discuss, with 
the great exception of physical science, in which both 
men were equally at sea. He had far more humour 





than Macaulay, more knowledge of the world, less 
contempt for theology, and a sounder judgment of 
practical affairs. On the other hand, he did nothing 
except keep the Whig Government together and instruct 
the Queen. In useful legislation he had little share, 
and his learning perished with him. We owe to 
Macaulay not only the history, the essays, and the 
biographies, but the Indian Penal Code. Melbourne's 
epigram is, of course, hyperbolical. Macaulay distrusted 
himself, not merely in religious questions, which he felt 
to be outside his range, but in literary criticism. He 
was, he said, too powerfully affected by works of imagi- 
nation to form a calm judgment of them. There were 
some things about which Melbourne was sure enough). 
He was quite sure, as he showed in the case of Arch- 
bishop Howley and Dr. Hampden, that it was never 
justifiable to make public use of a private letter without 
the writer’s consent. 

Sir Richard Jebb is, perhaps, a little hard upon 
Macaulay’s deficiency in the sense of proportion. It isa 
point upon which he is well qualified to speak, for no 
one has a more exquisite sense of proportion than Sir 
Richard himself. His admirable article on Porson in the 
Dictionary of National Biography is one proof of it. This 
lecture is another. He finds fault with Macaulay for 
beginning his History of England on a scale which would 
have required thirty or forty volumes-to finish it. He 
also censures him for not tracing the growth of the 
English Constitution, or mentioning the name of Simon 
de Montfort, in his Introductory Chapter. That chapter, 
a summary of English history from the earliest times, 
which Professor Freeman considered perfect, is an 
elaborate study in the art of compression. That 
Macaulay should have omitted the name of Simon de 
Montfort by inadvertence is impossible. He must have 
thought that the map was drawn on too large a scale 
for Simon. That he does not trace the growth of the 
English Constitution is only true in the sense that he 
wrote as a popular historian and not as a Constitutional 
lawyer. It will be observed that, while Sir Richard 
Jebb regards ,the first chapter as too condensed, he 
regards the rest of the book as too expansive. He 
makes allowance, as of course every reasonable critic 
must, for the overshadowing importance of the Revolu- 
tion itself, including the years which immediately pre- 
ceded and the years which immediately followed it. 
But he is not entitled to assume that Macaulay would 
have continued and completed his work, had his life 
been spared, with anything like the same elaborate 
minuteness of detail. 

Sir Richard Jebb deals very skilfully and judiciously 
with the question whether Macaulay misrepresented by 
unduly lowering the social state of the Anglican clergy 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century. It is the 
general opinion, which Sir Richard substantially adopts, 
that he did. Mr. Gladstone urged that view with great 
force in his review of Sir George Trevelyan’s biography, 
which is “one of the best essays in his Gleanings from 
Past Years. But Mr. Gladstone did not pretend to 
have studied the subject for himself. He was convinced, 
as many others have been convinced, by the arguments 
and the learning of Churchill Babington, who wrote 
in 1849 :— 

“It may be regarded,” says Sir Richard Jebb, “as certain 
that Macaulay went very wide of the mark when he affirmed 

that nine-tenths of the Anglican clergy were in that position ol 

social inferiority which he depicts.” 

One feels inclined to quote Lord Melbourne. It is 
doubtful whether Macaulay was right. It cannot be 
regarded as certain that he was wrong. That he hada 
prejudice against the clergy must be acknowledged. He 
was a secular Protestant and a consistent Whig. The 
Whigs always held, as Sir William Harcourt, perhaps 
their last representative, holds still, that parsons should 
be kept in their proper place. Mr. Gladstone, on the 
other hand. regarded clergymen with an almost 
superstitious reverence, and was imbued with a sense 
of their sacerdotal authority. Sir Richard Jebb, though 
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he sits in Parliament for a clerical constituency, is not 
ecclesiastically minded, and his judgment may be 
accepted as at least impartial. But it seems to us that 
he misunderstands the purpose for which Macaulay 
quoted from the lighter literature of the age. He did 
not mean that satirists and comic dramatists and novelists 
were to be treated as serious witnesses of actual facts. 
What he did mean was that even caricature must have 
some reference to reality, and that in a period when 
clergymen were on a social level with the landed gentry, 
as they were fifty or even a hundred years ago, a 
satirist who cared tor his own reputation would not have 
ventured to include them in the same category with 
housekeepers and chambermaids. To take a single 
instance, which Sir Richard Jebb does not cite, Swift 
could not have written at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century that exquisite piece of low humour, “ Mrs. 
Harris’s Petition,” if a chaplain in a nobleman’s house- 
hold, and that nobleman the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, had been on the footing of a gentleman. No doubt 
the genius of Swift was, as Sir Richard says, “ embit- 
tered.” He was the greatest of all English satirists, and 
a satirist of the human race, but not of the clergy. He 
always upheld the interests and the honour of his own 
cloth. Fielding lived too late to be direct evidence 
for Macaulay’s view. But it is not suggested that the 
social position of the clergy had in the meantime 
declined, and who would tolerate a Parson Trulliber, or 
even a parson Adams in a novel of to-day? Miss 
Austen’s satire, though gentler, was not less deadly than 
Fielding’s. She did not spare the clergy, as Mr. Collins 
in Pride and Prejudice is enough to show. Mr. Cellins 
isa vulgar and servile flatterer. But it is nature, not 
necessity, which makes him one. Henry Tilney in 
Northanger Abbey is neither more nor less than a country 
gentleman in a white tie. 

Nothing in Sir Richard Jebb’s most admirable and 
thoroughly appreciative lecture is better than his just 
and discerning tribute to Macaulay’s high and _ unflinch- 
ing standard of public conduct. Every word of it is 
true, and it is a nobler eulogy than the felicitous sentence 
on the statue in Trinity Chapel, “Qui sic historiam 
scribebat ut vera fictis libentius legerentur.” 

“ The moral tone which pervades the history is manly and 
sound. It condones no deed of treachery or cruelty ; it has no 
tolerance for hypocrisy or pretence; it also awards praise 
without stint to fortitude, to honest effort, to self-sacrifice, 
wherever they are found. There is no attempt to win a cheap 
and spurious credit for originality by the poor device of white- 
washing bad characters, or of detracting from generally 
acknowledged merit. A robust judgment, an honest and inde- 
pendent spirit, can be felt throughout the work ; it inculcates a 
respect for civil justice, and it is animated by a generous love 
of constitutional freedom.” 

That is the sort of praise which Macaulay would have 
liked most, and he would have liked it none the less 
because it came from another Fellow of Trinity. 





WHAT WE ALL MEAN, 


THE MEANING OF Goop. By G. Lowes Dickinson. Glasgow 
James Maclehose and Sons. 


IN this striking Platonic dialogue Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
presents, in his own personality, quite apart from all 
logical fencing, a deep and curious problem as to the 
uses and limits of philosophy. He discusses the idea of 
good and shows that this fundamental idea may be 
defined variously as an instinct, a compromise, a 
discipline, an indulgence, a truth, an illusion, a science 
oranart. At first sight this would seem like speaking 
of an object in front of our eyes and discussing, with 
some heat, whether it was a tree, a dog, a hat, a cloud, 
a problem of Euclid, a cathedral, a broomstick or a 
Conservative M.P. If a discussion about this latter 
point really occurred, there would undoubtedly arise a 


reasonable doubt as to the existence of the object and 
the personal sobriety of the philosopher. But the 
remarkable fact is, and it goes to the roots of the nature 
of verbal philosophy, that any one who reads between 
the lines can see that Mr. Lowes Dickinson never has at 
any moment any shadow of real doubt as to the exist- 
ence of good in the most supreme and spiritual sense. 
He answers and inquires calmly and fearlessly, he can- 
vasses the most heaven-shaking hypotheses with the 
bland toleration of a sceptic ; but all the time we have 
an abiding consciousness that he believes in a supreme 
good for the same reason that we do—z.e., that he could 
not by any effort of his being do anything else. 

This is no mere personality, it is a most interesting 
question. Mr. Lowes Dickinson is certainly neither a 
mystic nor a sentimentalist ; be has none of that cheap 
contempt for logic and philosophy—that kind of con- 
tempt, as some one wittily said, which is not bred by 
familiarity. He treats all the wildest doubts of his inter- 
locutors with sincere respect. But when all is said and 
done he suggests and, in fact, almost confesses, the truth 
of the conclusion of which we speak—that he is a man 
perfectly willing to discuss the possibility of tobacco if he 
may smoke all the while. 

In a philosopher so acute and stringent as Mr. 
Dickinson this apparent contradiction must go down 
into the deeps of philosophy. And we must admit that 
to our mind there runs through the whole of the discus- 
sion in this book one initial and most simple difficulty, 
the difficulty of human language. Human language has 
been wrought by centuries of poets and orators into so 
fluid and searching a medium that we are apt to forget 
that it is only a code of signs and a crude one at that. 
That a man can give no reason for the faith that is in 
him is not necessarily the fault of the faith; it may be 
the fault of the tongue he speaks. We talk of our lan- 
guage, but we forget that we have many languages 
in various stages of advance. For example, rail- 
way signals constitute a language; but it is a 
language at so primitive a stage that it has not 
yet got beyond the two primal ideas—good and 
evil, yes and no, safe and unsafe. Any one who chooses 
may imagine the language of railway signals developed 
into delicacy and variety as the language of the tongue 
has developed. A particular tint of peacock green 
in the night signals might mean “ The chairman of the 
board is recovering from influenza,” a certain tinge of 
purple in the red light might convey “ An old gentle- 
man wearing white spats has just fallen out of the 
train.” But to whatever extent the language of signals 
might be amplified, it is obvious, from their nature, that 
sooner or later a crisis might arise, an unprecedented 
event might happen, such, let us say, as the engine- 
driver going mad and thinking he was the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the symbols for which were not down in 
the code, and which, therefore, however obvious it 
might be, it would be impossible to signal down the 
line. Now it is surely equally possible that something 
might happen in the human soul which was simply 
not down in the old code of language: to ask a man 
to tell you what had happened would simply be 
absurd ; to ask him to think it had not happened, much 
more so. Unless we are very much mistaken, Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson and every other man has precisely 
such a dumb certainty in his soul and the only name we 
can give to it is “ the universal good.” 

Whether Mr. Dickinson agrees with our view of 
language or no, it is very remarkable that he acts in this 
philosophic drama of his in strict accordance with it. 
If logical language be abandoned as an ancient and 
clumsy machinery, the one thing left to check it by is 
practical action. If a man acts persistently and cheer- 
tully in defiance of his philosophic summary of life, it is 
not unreasonable to infer that some alien and contrary 
force has arisen in him somehow; if a train, when 
everything signals it as stopped, still runs on at full speed, 
it is not unreasonable to trace in it the individuality of 
some such person as our engine-driver, engaged at the 
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moment in discharging archiepiscopal functions. It is 
precisely this test of action that Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
applies with that polished and quiet shrewdness which 
marks all his progress through this intricate maze of 
cobwebs. He says (if we may associate him with the 
first person in the narrative) to the debater who denies 
altogether any validity in our individual conceptions of 
good, “ But do you not yourself act systematically on 
the assumption that your good is really good?” The 
man cannot deny that he does. To the man who admits 
individual ideas of good, but denies that there is any 
common or general good, he says, “ But do not you in 
speaking, voting, supporting charities, in fact act on the 
assumption that there is a general good?” The man 
cannot deny that he does. To some this may seem 
a mere argumentum ad hominem; to us it appears, 
properly considered, exceedingly to the point. The 
truth is that there is a force in all of them, either below 
or above language, which is vaguely expressed by the 
general drift of action. The entertaining young men 
who discuss this matter with Mr. Dickinson deal with 
all these points lightly, demur and quibble and elude 
pursuit in a very charming way. But if one of them 
had suddenly spoken out exactly what he really felt and 
knew, we fancy they would have all started at the 
strange and new voice. He might have said suddenly— 
“It isno good. Something has happened inside me : 
something has happened, I think, inside all of us. We 
do believe in a general good, only that is a silly name. 
I cannot tell you why I believe in good, because the 
signals all say the wrong things: they say old things 
and this is a new thing—perhaps only eighteen hundred 
years old. But we have emerged into an air and world 
where we cannot be solitary or selfish. All laws apart, 
I should no more torment or oppress another man than 
I should dye my beard blue or do anything else that I 
knew in my soul to be silly. No, there is something 
inside me. We cannot be utterly evil, even if we try. 
The kingdom of heaven is within us.” 

If this view be correct and the universal good be 
essentially a new and nameless thing, we can easily 
explain the diverse and contradictory definitions of 
good which Mr. Dickinson’s friends give in turn. One 
man finds good in science, and says therefore that 
goodness is a science ; another finds it in instincts, and 
says therefore that goodness is an instinct. If a man 
could possibly remember nothing at all except a tame 
elephant that had saved his life, he would say that 
goodness was an elephant. So it is, among other 
things. 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson states all the various points of 
view with conspicuous eloquence and justice. If there 
is one point that we should be inclined to criticise it is 
his stricture upon Walt Whitman, when he quotes him 
as an example of the untenable optimism which equalises 
all things. Walt Whitman has been singularly mis- 
understood on this point. Surely no one imagines that 
he really thought that all distinctions were unmeaning, 
that he drank coffee and arsenic in idle alternation, and 
went to bed on the kitchen fire as a change from his 
bedstead. What he did say and mean was that there 
was one plane on which all things were equal, one 
point from which everything was the same, the point of 
view of unfathomable wonder at the energy of Being, 
the power of God. There is noinconsistency in ranking 
things in ascending order on the practical plane and 
equalising them on the religious plane. 

We may take a familiar parallel. There is nothing 
inconsistent in saying, “ For what we are about to receive 
the Lord make us truly thankful,” and then complaining 
that the champagne is corked or the mutton raw. There 
is such a thing as a bad dinner and such a thing as a 
good one, and criticism is quite justified in comparing 
one with the other: but it remains true that both 
become good the moment we compare them with the 
hypothesis of no dinner at all. So it was with Whitman, 
good and bad lives became equal to him in relation to 
the hypothesis of no life at all. A man, let us say a 





soldier of the Southern Confederacy, was considered as 
a man, a miracle that swallowed up all moral distinctions, 
in the realm of religion. But in the realm of criticism, 
otherwise called the Battle of Gettysburg, Whitman 
would strain every nerve to blow the man into a thousand 
pieces. 

We hope we shall hear more from the author of 
The Greek View of Life. We think the present volume a 
singularly good one, and, as we have explained above, 
we have an arrogant conviction that we know the 
Meaning of Good. 


mo &. ©. 


“A SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER!” 


fuk LANGUAGE OF HANDWRITING ; a Text-book of Grapholog 
By Richard Dimsdale Stocker. Swan Sonnenschein. 


GRAPHOLOGY is defined by Mr. Stocker as “the divina- 
tion of mental and physical peculiarities by the inspec- 
tion of a person’s penmanship.” After explaining that 
his subject is also variously styled “ The Language of 
Handwriting,” “Graphiology,” and ‘“ Graphomancy,” 
he boldly asserts the claim of graphology to take rank 
as a science, and maintains that her title is placed 
beyond the reach of controversy “inasmuch as it is 
founded on elements and principles.” It must not, we 
gather, be regarded lightly as allied to the Language of 
Flowers, nor shunned as akin to chiromancy, rhabdo- 
mancy, or the like mystic arts exposed, if we mistake 
not, in the Pseudodoxia Epidemica of the learned Sir T. 
Brown. 

Certain it is that the word science has of late 
acquired a somewhat elastic connotation, and we do not 
profess ourselves competent to adjudicate upon the 
question of terminology; nor, in truth, does this issue 
appear to be one of much practical importance, seeing 
that graphology, whether it be a science or no, has, we 
learn, already engaged the serious attention and received 
the more or less favourable consideration of a large 
body of distinguished and able men, from Goethe and 
Lavater to Lord Beaconsfield and Dr. Maudsley. If 
the claim urged by Mr. Stocker fails, the failure 
assuredly does not arise from any default on his part, 
for no pains have been spared to make it good in this 
ingenious and interesting book. 

Judged, however, from the standpoint of exactness, 
we are constrained to hold that the science—if science 
it be—is far from having reached a stage of develop- 
ment so advanced as Mr. Stocker seems to suppose. 

While submitting some of the more elementary 
propositions propounded in the introductory chapter, 
our author stands, we think, on fairly safe footing :— 

“It seems to me to be only reasonable to suppose avaricious 
people “would (as we find they do) cramp and pinch thei! 
writing by endeavouring to save every scrap of paper and 
every drop of ink they possibly can; that methodical persons 

should write carefully, minding their stops, crossing their t's, 

and dotting their i’s ; that practical, vigorous, well-sexed indi- 

viduals should drive their pen with a will, employing a strong, 
forcible movement in order to produce a strong, well-delineated 

‘hand ;’ that hopeful folks should write an expansive, soaring 

style ; that the cautious should pen a prudent ‘hand,’ and so 

forth. It appears to me to be only logical to believe that, for 
example, straightforward persons would do things—move their 
hands, &c.—in a direct, straightaway, upright, downright 

fashion.” (P. 13.) 

We are, indeed, prepared to go further than is implied 
by an acceptance of these general propositions. We can 
understand, for example, that the method adopted in 
the barring or crossing of the letter ¢ may, as Mr. 
Stocker claims, afford some indication of the will-power 
and energy of the writer. Oliver Cromwell barred even 
his /’s. But we cannot so readily acquiesce in many of 
the statements contained in the six pages or more which 
the author devotes to the discussion of this peculiarity. 
We might be induced to go so far as to accept the 
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dictum (p. 76) that, where the bar is placed “ high up,”’ 
this fact is indicative of ambition in the writer ; but (in 
the absence of cogent evidence to support the averment) 
we respectfully demur to the assertion that, where the 
bar is placed “high up and firm,” the circumstance in 
itself indicates dyspepsia in the individual writer. We 
think we have discerned this characteristic in the hand- 
writing of persons whose digestive functions are as yet 
wholly unimpaired ; and, if this be so, we know that 
our author will not seek refuge behind any flimsy plea 
as to exceptions proving the rule or the like, for has he 
not himself told us that— 

“There are no exceptions whatever to the laws of nature. Ii 
we think we have discovered a sign—whether cranial, facial, 
graphologic, or otherwise matters litthke—to be representative of 
a particular characteristic, and then discover that such a one is 
met with apart from a person manifesting the trait, shall we 
say that our science is therefore only partly reliable? Certainly 
not ; let us bravely confess that we have been on the wrong 
track altogether, and proceed to look elsewhere for data. 
Before, however, we can justly confess ourselves outwitted, 
we shall do well to make out thoroughly the case which has 
apparently upset our calculations ; for many people are in 
possession not only of characteristics which are in a latent or 
dormant state, but of faculties which actually work in such a 
manner as to deceive even those with whom they are on the 
most intimate terms.” (Pp. 5, 6.) 

The saving clause is sufficiently sweeping, and, indeed, 
affords to a professor of the science a loophole as wide 
as a church door; but, if we are to be met by the 
suggestion that the disorder is merely suppressed, and, 
although as yet remaining in the “latent or dormant 
state,” will, without doubt, declare itself hereafter, the 
contention is surely somewhat dangerous as tending to 
bring graphology within the category of forbidden 
sciences, whose votaries, having “ dipt into the future” 
in certain directions a trifle further than “ human eye can 
see,” are apt nevertheless to find themselves in unex- 
pected and unforeseen difficulties with the police. We, 
however, offer no opinion as to the legal position of 
those who practise these occult sciences, which (as Lord 
Bacon shrewdly observes) “ have had better intelligence 
and confederacy with the imagination of man than with 
his reason ;” indeed, some say that the question has 
become nowadays largely a geographical one, depend- 
ing upon the quarter of the town in which the pro- 
fessor exercises his art: and we further expressly 
disclaim all responsibility for the suggestion of a con- 
nection between these arts and the science of graphology, 
inasmuch as we are told that Desbarolles himself, joint 
author of the famous Mystéres de l’écriture, established 
the connection, “ showing how the hand is influenced 
by the action of the planets upon it” (Language of 
Handwriting, p. 4). 

The first eight chapters of the work contain many 
acute and instructive observations on handwriting in 
general and the characteristics of the more important 
letters in particular; but to certain inferences of fact 
we must, with deference, demur. 

Thus, ¢.g., ‘when dots are interspersed, where nel 
required, throughout a MS., it indicates difficulty of 
breathing.” For ourselves, we should have assumed 
that it rather indicated some misgiving or uncertainty as 
to the rules of punctuation. We are told also that “when 
the ambersand (&) is looped in a high degree, there will 
be a protective, loyal nature present: otherwise, the 
reverse.” This assertion suggests the inquiry whether a 
conscious but persistent alteration in the mode of forming 
the loop would ultimately exert a reformative influence 
on a disloyal nature. In a letter addressed to Mr. 
Stocker in 1898, Sir Samuel Wilks raises the same point. 
He says : “ Education must, however, introduce a fallacy ; 
for some years ago all girls were made to write angular, 
scratchy letters, and now they are made to write round 
hand.” Our author, however, is by no means disturbed, 
disposing of his correspondent in a single sentence, 
slashing indeed if somewhat evasive :— 

“Which fact,” he writes in reference to Sir Samuel's objec- 


tion, “ so far from upsetting our calculations, merely goes to 
prove the differences of character between now and then, the 


one generation being more prim and the other more easy- 

going—‘ new-womanish’ as some have it.” (P. 7.) 

The remaining portions of the treatise rest mainly 
upon the dogma that— 

“There are at least forty-two distinct mental faculties. 
a There exists in the brain a ‘ writing centre’ through 
which the operation of transcribing manuscript is carried out. 

Were this organ to become injured in any way, its function 

would become impaired.” (P. 87.) 

Each of the so-called faculties is dealt with separately 
and illustrated by the signature and “ character” of some 
person supposed to be endowed with the particular 
faculty in a marked degree. Thus, under the heading 
Time (which is defined to mean the sense of the 
duration and lapse of time ; the ability to comprehend 
the laws of time and understand metre and rhythm) we 
find Sir Isaac Newton, who is, by-the-bye, hardly 
accurately described as “ born in England, 1759—1808.” 
(P. 135.) 

After this are presented the signatures of some sixty 
persons with “characters” appended. This portion 
of the book is not specially illuminating, as it is extremely 
difficult, in many cases, to ascertain how far “ grapho- 
logy”’ has been applied in arriving at the results 
indicated. It is, however, made quite clear in a few 
instances—as, ¢.g., in the examination of the signatures 
of Mr. Page Hopps and of the great scientist, A. R. 
Wallace ; but, although we are not prepared to deny 
that the high position of the dot over the : “ denotes 
reverence, also a conservative spirit” in Lord George 
Hamilton, it is hardly convincing to be told baldly, 
without corroborative testimony, graphological or other- 
wise, that his lordship “ possesses a marked personality— 
one quite Ais own—and hence plays an important part 
in British politics, not merely on account of his high 
social position, but also because of his initiatory will- 
power and all-round ability.” (P. 196.) 

Few will be found to controvert the statement that 
Mr. George Russell is “artistic as well as literary,” 
though a sceptic here and there might deem it to be 
rested on an insufficient basis. “In proof of this asser- 
tion witness the beautifully curvated style—the G and 
R particularly.” (P. 228.) 

Writing of the Rev. W. J]. Knox-Little our author 
observes :— Of course it goes without saying that the 
intellectual or frontal lobes of the brain are in a high 
state of development.” This may be “of course” to 
those who have the good fortune to be acquainted with 
the reverend gentleman’s intellectual achievements, but 
less favoured mortals must needs ask for a sign. They 
are accordingly informed that Language is strongly 
denoted by the fact that a stroke unites the names Knox 
and Little—yet, surely, if the author is correct in speak- 
ing of this gentleman throughout as Canon Knox-Little 
(with a hyphen) the circumstance is hardly sufficiently 
striking to warrant so large an inference. 

It seems somewhat hard on Dr. W. G. Grace that, 
while a fine flourish under his autograph indicates merely 
“consciousness of success” (p. 247), a similar flourish, 
not one whit more magnificent, under that of Lord 
Kitchener is said to denote “the sense of honour” (p. 
245). But, perhaps, this is a printer’s error for 
“honours ;” if so, the partiality is apparent only. 

The treatise ends rather abruptly with a very brief 
chapter on Handwriting and Heredity, filled in a 
large measure with fac-similes of the autographs of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain and his eldest son ; but, as we are 
disappointingly told, “ these are left to speak for them- 
selves, to tell their own story.” The reader thus remains 
ignorant, alas! whether certain obvious resemblances 
are indicative of inherited excellences or should be 
ascribed to mere imitative impulses such as might induce 
the adoption of a single eyeglass or the wearing of a 
flower in the buttonhole. 

As our author truly remarks in conclusion, ‘“ We are 
not yet in a position to sit down with folded hands and 
say we have discovered all that there is to be dis- 
covered.” 
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“IN THE UNFLINCHING STATION.” 
F. G. Tair: A Recorb. By J]. L. Low. London: Nisbet and Co. 


In these latter days the man that falls into the hands 
of a biographer is in peril of a grave posthumous 
injustice. So often is he at the mercy of an almost 
irreverent haste ; the work is anxiously pressed on lest, 
before we learn the man’s life and value, we should have 
forgotten even his name. Biography in its effort to be 
punctual is apt to be premature, out of proportion, 
untrue. The danger is far less serious when the essen- 
tial thing is not a record of what the man has done, but 
what the man was—and this is the essential thing with 
Freddie Tait. It is not quite a year since he fell, for 
the second time in this war, at Koodoosberg. He had 
just rejoined his regiment, and fell, shot through the 
heart, as he led his company up a kopje. The record 
of his deeds—such as they were—are ready to every 
one’s hand, and will be as rightly valued ten years hence 
as to-day. But we must have the record of Tait, the 
gallant, honest gentleman, while his gentle, genial 
presence has all the vividness of yesterday for those who 
knew him. This is what we, who never came across 
his path, want, and this is what Mr. Low gives us. It 
is not, nor does it pretend to be, the work of an artist. 
Mr. Low has been perhaps too conscious that it isa 
portrait that is wanted, and there is the recurring sus- 
picion that he is telling us what colours he is using, and 
why he is using them. But it is something, surely, that 
ultimately the portrait stands out fresh and very pleasant. 

If a man is to be an amateur golf champion at 
twenty-six, as Tait was, he must waste no time about it, 
and there was doubtless a good deal of truth in his 
reply tothe Czar at Balmoral: “I took to it seriously 
when I was eight years old.” At any rate, the remark 
reflects his attitude throughout. Golf interested him 
intensely : with its “ humanity,” its infinite variety, and 
its art, it brought its abundant reward to serious atten- 
tion. Where so much depends on doing the thing 
properly, where habit and judgment count for so much, 
the boy who “takes to it seriously” sets himself no 
light task. It is scarcely correct to say that Tait learnt 
his golf at St. Andrews. True enough, he was brought 
up on the classic course, and for long enough played in 
the classical style ; but he was always learning, and per- 
haps one ought to say that in his later years he had taken 
up a position somewhere between the classical and the 
modern. This modification was most evident in his 
driving. It became less brilliant, but safer; a trifle 
shorter but a good deal straighter, as Mr. Hilton has 
quite recently reminded us. In the shorter driving he 
was less orthodox, lost perhaps a trifle of his former 
grace, and there was less of the convincing abandon 
in the finish, but there was a distinct gain in concen- 
tration of power and self-control. In his admirable 
chapter on Tait’s golf—a very careful and subtle 
analysis—Mr. Low says :— 

“It was this control which he seemed to exercise over 
himself that perhaps made him so fascinating to watch from 
the spectator’s point of view. There was a feeling that this 
was not all—that power unused lay behind everything he 
did ~ 

and to this must be attributed in part that wonderful 
power of recovery that many called luck. There was a 
carefulness to play just the right stroke, and his habit of 
“trying over” each stroke before he played it shows 
thisas clearly as the short and frequent notes of a con- 
fessional kind in his golfing diary. This carefulness 
never degenerated into nervousness or anxiety. Tait 
had himself well in hand and enjoyed his game; he 
was a fine match player because he was modestly con- 
fident. He had neither “ funk” nor “ side ”—one reads 
nowhere of his being demoralised—and he was bold 
without being rash. He was undismayed by a good 
opponent or a bad lie, and he was throughout his game 
courteous. He loved St. Andrews among courses, and 





he held firmly to the St. Andrews traditions. With him 
the score was of no account, though he made a new 
record for the St. Andrews green; the play was the 
thing and he played to win his match. 

“ Tait,” says Mr. Low, “was drawn in a tournament against 

a player whose game I knew something about. He asked me 

what manner of man he had to tackle ; and when I told him 

that, when on his game, his antagonist was a very long driver, 

a smile of relief came over Tait’s face, and he suggested that 

he might try one or two big tee shots just to start the game 

with. I agreed that the plan was sound, and the result proved 
the value of these long shots of Tait’s against a player who 
fancied his own hitting powers.” 

The year 1896, when Tait first won the amateu 
championship, was his acknowledged “ year,” and it 
was a great triumph for him. He demoralised by the 
excellence of his play, not by the brilliance of his 
recoveries, for, as Mr. Low says, “there were no 
recoveries, for none were needed.” Two years later, at 
Hoylake, his actual play was scarcely so good, but his 
pluck and recovery stood him in good stead. 

But, after all, Tait was only incidentally a golfer. 
Golf, as Mr. Low points out, but gave his qualities a 
wide field of play. This young man, who could rise to 
a crisis and stand to his work, was once a schoolboy at 
Sedbergh—a good type of the Sedbergh boy. He left 
an honourable name there, not because he saved a 
schoolfellow’s life, who had fallen into “ Lord’s Dub,” 
nor by any particular athletic or scholarly reputation— 
he hated Greek--but by his simple, jolly, generous dis- 
position. Through life he kept the heart of a child. 
There is something delightfully fresh and naive about 
that entry in his diary the day after he won the amateur 
championship at Sandwich. He was beaten in a match 
against the best ball of Mr. Colt and Mr. Fairlie :— 
“H. S.C. and J. O. F. too strong for the golfed-out 
champion.” Throughout his letters the same honest, 
modest simplicity stands cut, and one is not surprised 
that one of his privates in the Black Watch wrote 
home :—“ He was a geod officer and always had a smile 
on his face. Our company would have followed him 
anywhere.” He was to them what he was to every one 
he met—a brave, courteous gentleman, and, as a good 
soldier, whose duty is in nowise obscured by danger, he 
‘made a good end.”’” Mr. Low has rendered a service 
not only to Tait, but to a large number who knew of 
him only as of good report. The book has a sympathetic 
introduction from the pen of Mr. Andrew Lang, and the 
profits on its sale are to be devoted, very fittingly, 
to the Black Watch Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. 


E. H. LonGson. 


ALIEN IMMIGRANTS. 


THE JEW IN*LoNDOoN. By C. Russell and H. S. Lewis. London 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Few people realize that one of the most fascinating 
questions of racial conflict is at the present time being 
fought out in the congested districts of the East ol 
London. The “alien immigration” is mostly viewed 
from an economic standpoint. Conservative statesmen 
seeking occasional and gusty panaceas for poverty note 
the continued influx of the Russian Jew competing, 
as they hold, with the lower torms of unskilled labour 
and multiplying the worst evils of the sweating system. 
But a problem of far wider import than the purely 
industrial competition is now being silently solved in 
the dense and crowded streets of Whitechapel and 
Spitalfields. Will the chosen people, unique and 
separate throughout so many centuries of persecution, 
patience and obloquy, be able to resist the perpetual 
disintegrating forces of the new city life? Are they 
destined, like the Celt, to become merged in the 
town type, to abandon their quaint ceremonial religion 
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to the dull indifference of the crowd, their peculiar 
isolation to the rough comradeship of the streets, their 
strange spiritual faith to the muddy materialism of the 
broken and discouraged multitude? Or will they con- 
tinue through the century, in the nation but not of it, 
consecrated by the memories of the past endurance, and 
haunted by the ever present ideal of the future restora- 
tion. 

Such is the problem stated, though not solved, in 
this little work. It isa singular coliection ; a commenda- 
tory preface by Mr. — Bryce ; an introduction of 
profound interest by Canon Barnett ; an essay by Mr. 
Russell, who, noting the continued break up in the 
second and third generations, is convinced that the 
nationalism is dying ; and an essay by Mr. Lewis full of 
the keen pride in his race, emphasising the resistant 
forces. All alike agree that the forces operating 
towards dissolution are more powerful than any that 
have acted in the past ; that the crush of the economic 
struggle, the inevitable friction of town life, the increas- 
ing difficulty of the maintenance of the old manners 
and customs amidst cramped surroundings and amongst 
the innumerable multitude of the Gentiles, is putting 
the national ideal to a strain to which it has never 
before been subjected. 

Certainly the levelling process, as outlined by Mr. 
Russell, cannot be contemplated with unqualified enthu- 
siasm. Here we see the Jew driven by persecution 
from his distant village community, and discharged in 
strangeness and poverty on to that dust heap which we 
term East London. He arrives shaggy, uncouth, 
astonished ; gazing “with a wide surmise” on the 
barbarities and infidelities of the great busy alien city. 
He is dirty, proud, reserved, utterly untruthful ; lacking 
in the first principles of industrial morality, a hopeless 
economic blackleg prepared to underbid any minimum 
wage of labour. His quarters are distinguished for 
“dirt, overcrowding, industry, sobriety ;” he is content 
to live amidst any squalor and privation if only he can 
fulfil the rites of his religion and educate his children in 
the faith of his fathers. He is unpopular with his Gentile 
labourers and bitterly hated by the acclimatized 
English Jew. Yet with all his unpleasant traits he is 
an attractive and picturesque figure, strong in his home 
life and passionately affectionate to his children. For 
he possesses that far-off idealism which has always 
illuminated his race, associated with centuries of exist- 
ence “under the wide and starry sky,” and cemented 
by endless persecution: an apprehension of spiritual 
things which is inexplicable and ludicrous to the vulgar 
mob into which he is thrown, interwoven with devotion 
to the traditional Law, consciousness of the presence of 
the God of his fathers, and dreams of a future restora- 
tion of his race to its former glory. 

In the second and third generation all this is 
changed. The young street-bred Jew has become no 
more interesting and perhaps more offensive than his 
Gentile neighbours. He has picked up the fashionable 
vices of his adopted country. Economically he has 
immensely improved : he is the member of a Union : 
he has become popular with his fellow-workmen. But 
he is flashy, vulgar and vain : he delights in betting, in 
dress, in overreaching his customers. “If swearing, 
betting and a passion for the turf,’ says Mr. Russell 
caustically, “are to be taken as the hall-marks of our 
nationality the young English Jew must be allowed to 
be British to the core.” But the ideal has vanished : 
“Zionism is confinedto the foreign immigrants ;” and 
the hungry pursuit of it has given way before a fixed 
determination to get on, which is rapidly ensuring 
economic success. ‘“ The Jew who loses his religion 
does not commonly become a Christian, but remains (as 
Sheridan said) ‘ like the blank leaf between the Old and 
New Testament.’” The unique and fascinating charac- 
teristics of his race are departing before this new-found 
prosperity, “I believe in everything that will tend to 
make me better off” is supplanting the older creed ; 
and the English Jew, becoming successful, is merging 


in the City type, only distinguished by being a little 
more offensive, vulgar and oleaginous than the multi- 
tude of the unimportant surrounding him. 

Such in outline is the process described in this book. 
Its truth is confirmed by personal observation. Mr. 
Lewis, however, strenuously combats this interpretation 
of the facts. He detectsa passionate nationalism, persis- 
tent beneath the superficial change; he finds in a 
thousand homes the pathetic observance of the ancient 
ceremony, the education in the Chedarim, the devotion 
to the strict traditional Law. He notes that the East 
London Jew is filled with horror at the indifference and 
infidelity of his co-religionists in the wealthier quarters 
of the city. Yet he is compelled to recognise that the 
city is presenting a continuous irritating and dissolving 
influence ; and that with the increased ferocity of com- 
petition and the staying of the immigrant influx the 
sharp divisions of race and religion must inevitably 
become blurred and dim. So he is compelled to look 
to the Zionist movement as the only practicable method 
of maintaining the racial ideal and the survival of the 
national life and religion. 

That the Jew, like the Celt, has valuable qualities to 
contribute to the stolid and unimaginative Saxon few 
persons would deny ; but the resistance in each case to 
the dissolution of the national life and its submergence 
in a lower and more barbaric civilization, is a resistance 
which even those who hold the process inevitable may 
regard with sympathetic approval. 

This little book, though it scarcely more than out- 
lines the problem, can be heartily commended. It is 
prefixed by a map exhibiting the extent and density of 
the Jewish quarter of the city. In addition to the 
discussion of the one great racial problem, it deals with 
the economic questions of the foreign immigration, the 
internal conflicts of the stricter and less orthodox 
religionists, and the influence of the hundred thousand 
aliens aggregated in the East of London—all questions 
of fascinating interest to those studying the modifying 
forces and changing conditions of the pent-up ghettoes 
of our modern cities. 


Cc. F. G. M. 





RITSCHL ON JUSTIFICATION. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF a AND RECONCILIA- 
TION. The Positive Development of the Doctrine. By 
Albrecht Ritschl. Translation edited by H. R. Macintosh, 
Ph.D., and A. B. Macaulay, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 


[First Norice.] 


At last we have a translation of Ritschl’s great work on 
Justification and Reconciliation. Such is the title, but it 
is really a system of theology, construed, in true Protes- 
tant fashion, from that central point. This is one of the 
sources of Ritschl’s great influence. He seeks to 
organise the Christian faith from one creative stand- 

oint. He has the passion for unity of conception. 

is eye is single, and his body of divinity is full of light. 
His view of the cross is not the orthodox one, but at 
least it does make central the Cross and the Kingdom 
for which the Cross stands. It rules theology from a 
purely religious centre, which is a centre not chosen of 
man, but divinely, authoritatively, and historically given, 
both for thought and for life. The Kingdom is central 
and final for history, forgiveness is central for the 
Kingdom, and Christ’s Cross is central for forgiveness. 
(See Book C.) Ritschl claims to be the true religious 
legatee of Luther, and to carry forward the Reforma- 
tion as no other theologian does into the spiritual con- 
ditions of the present hour. He represents the latest 
phase of the return to the primacy of the loving will. 
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This was the soul of the Gospel, which was displaced by 
intellect in Catholicism, restored in the Reformation, 
and again obscured by reason in the Protestant scholas- 
ticism of the seventeenth century. Theologically he 
passes over the developments of scholastic orthodoxy, 
and starts afresh from Luther—but from his faith rather 
than his system—just as, philosophically, he overleaps 
Hegel (with a vigorous kick in the by-going), and finds 
his attachment and departure in Kant, the true philo- 
sopher of Protestantism and the Luther of the mind. 

And yet this is only partly true. Between Ritschl 
and Luther rises the great and lustrous figure of Schleier- 
macher. And Ritschl owes himself very much to that 
epoch-making spirit. It is singular how much Ritschl 
is indebted to schools that he came fiercely to disown 
and renounce. The Hegelian, whom he could not 
away with, made Strauss and Baur his first masters ; 
and the pietists, with whom he is so sharp, made 
Schleiermacher, whose line ran through Ritschl, to 
be deflected, however, in a very striking way. All 
this at once links Ritschl to the great and classic move- 
ments of theological thought and brings into clear light 
his high originality and his powerful mind. It gives 
him not only a great but a scientific position in thought. 
He is not a theological amateur or autodidact, he takes 
up the problem where he finds it left ; and yet he is not 
the victim of a system, or a mere product of the schools. 

Ritschl’s work consists in the original of three 
volumes, The first is occupied with the history of the 
doctrine. [It was translated nearly thirty years ago 
by Mr. Sutherland Black, under the auspices of Dr. 
Robertson Smith; and many fortunates have been 
picking up neglected copies from the cheap corners of 
old bookshops for some time back. It is not easy 
reading. Nothing of Ritschl’sis. But to have mastered 
such a book is to have studied in a school which is 
history, ethics and theology all at once. The second 
volume has not been translated and is not likely 
to be. It shows Ritschl, if not at his weakest, 
not at his best. It is occupied with the Biblical 
theology of his subject. He discusses the Scriptural 
basis of his views, and he is concerned to show that 
his interpretation of the principles is also the correct 
exegesis of the texts. Here he is generally considered 
to have been least happy. His treatment of the Bible 
passages is too apt to be coloured by his theology, and 
too forced for a purely scientific exegesis. This is the 
part of his system where he carries fewest of his 
disciples with him, and gives himself oftenest away to 
his critics. The third volume contains the positive 
development of his doctrine, and it is what now lies 
before us in an English version. For a long time this 
translation has been a sort of theological Matterhorn. 
Numbers of theological Alpinists have drunk strength 
and vision from the book itself, and felt that their toil 
across it was bracing, and their ascent full of joy and 
range. But when it came to translation, to taking 
travellers of less experience to such heights, and over 
such crevasses, man after man hung back, and even 
adventurous publishers like Messrs. Clark shrank from 
the risk. But at length the thing has been done, and 
done admirably. It is not the work of an individual, 
except in so far as Dr. Macintosh, as translator in chiet, 
has organised his staff. It is a joint stock concern, 
And yet (if the previous metaphor may be continued) 
it is not a railway to the top that they have laid down. 
A railway to the top is as impossible here as on the 
Jungfrau. The ground is too steep, massive and rocky, 
and the ravines too deep for the English-trained mind. 
And whoever will mount must still climb, and still hew 
his steps, and take his rests in a taxing air. But much 
has been done to ease the most difficult points, and the 
guides and porters are sound and good. And it is to be 
hoped for the sake of British thought that many of its 
travellers will seek this district, and live for a time in its 
nooks and essay its peaks. 

As a translation, this work stands on a very different 
footing from most other versions of German theology, 


which have been little more than transliterations. Here 
the thought has been broken up as well as the sentences, 
while, yet, nothing so loose as paraphrase has been 
allowed. We can say from experience how hard it is 
to deal with Ritschl in this way; and we can go on to 
say, from tests, how successful the present translators 
have been. We have plunged for samples, and in no 
case have we found mistake, so far as our judgment may 
go. Of course, we do not feel that we are reading 
Newman. We do not always forget that it is transla- 
tion, and that the author is given by angels in the hand 
of a mediator. But it is not easy to see how the work 
could have been better done ; and we only wish that 
other translations of valuable works had been done 
equally well, by patient lovers, instead of honest drago- 
mans. But this is, perhaps, more of a financial matter 
than anything else. It is certain that the co-operative 
system has here been a happy idea and a great success, 
It is a pity it did not occur sooner, and was not applied 
to similar massive and difficult books. Some of these 
are really too much for one translator, who could pro- 
bably give to the work only the leavings of histime. But 
it is easy for an individual to take one chapter in a great 
book and make the translation of it a pet and a hobby, 
where the burden of the whole on one man would tend 
only to tedium in the task and perfunctory haste. In 
books of this kind there is not much room for idiosyn- 
crasies of style in the staff, and those that appear can be 
dealt with by the editor-in-chief. Am initial understand- 
ing could provide uniformity in the recurrent technical 
terms. 

In particular, it has been a great misfortune for 
British theology that no similar effort has ever been 
made to introduce among us the Glaubenslehre of 
Schleiermacher. We have a translation of Dorner’s 
Theology—a work of immense value, no doubt, but the 
work still of a deep scholar of talent rather than of a 
profound thinker of genius. And we have the Dogmatic 
of Martensen,a man who came much nearer genius than 
Dorner did. And we have others. But we have no 
translation of the work of the greatest theological genius 
that Protestantism has produced since the Reformation 
(with the possible exception of Jonathan Edwards) ; the 
work which has been the seed-plot of at least one-half 
of all that Germany has done in pure theology since its 
author’s time. Schleiermacher was like Bernard ; he 
was genius and saint, as well as theologian, And his 
scientific work it is impossible to read as science only ; 
it is written with the penetrative soul. Is it too late in 
the day to hope or wish for a translation like this of the 
Giaubenslehre? The question is pertinent, because that 
book is not only the true introduction to Ritschl’s, but 
goes far to supply its corrective. Of course, there are 
points where we are already beyond both, so fast does 
thought move on such themes in lands where theology 
is a living passion still. But there are matters of the 
weightiest where Ritschl has not entirely advanced on his 
great predecessor, where he may even have fallen behind 
him. ‘here is a permanent element in pietism which 
Schleiermacher retained in a way that Ritschl, with his 
stout dislike of it, missed. And there is an abiding element 
in the work of Christ which we find still kept amid the 
corrections of Schleiermacher, but which is lost in the 
too severely ethical conceptions of Ritschl. We would 
respectfully suggest to some whom it may concern, and 
who may be better able to judge than we are, whether 
the Glaubenslehre be not even yet worthy of an effort 
similar to that which has now given to English students 
its great successor. va 

It is not possible in an article like this to deal critt 
cally with Ritschl’s system, or its leading categories like 
Sin, Saviour, or Salvation. There is much to be said on 
his treatment of them all. Ritschl is as provocative as 
he is stimulating. But it is easier to criticise his 
apparent errors than to assimilate his powerful truth. 
He has had criticism and to spare at home ; and Dr. 
Orr has done it well amongst ourselves, But till Mr. 
Garvie’s admirable book appeared a year or two ago he 
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had no worthy appreciator on the more positive side. 
Many may now see for themselves, if they will pay the 
price, how much Ritschl can do for them and for 
theology when the criticism has been allowed for. He 
has cast matter into the very main current of the world’s 
theological life, which means ultimately its religious life. 
Religion cannot take effect on the scale of the world 
without being theological; nor can such theology as 
this be without a great ultimate effect on public religion. 
It is nothing else than childish to turn aside from thought 
of this order and dismiss it as German. It is not 
German. It is Christian and Protestant. And it is both 
in a fashion as closely relevant to the spiritual situation 
of the age as the revived medizvalism of the English 
market is irrelevant and unreal. We may talk as we 
like in our amateur way about German idealism as 
fantasy, or German patience as pedantry; but, as a 
matter of fact, Germany is thorough and we are not. 
And Germany realises and faces spiritual issues and we 
do not. oda German like Ritschl has lessons, both as 
inspirations and correctives, for us of which we are in 
great need. 


P. T. Forsyrn. 





THE CONTEST BETWEEN THE EAST AND 
THE WEST. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA. By Alexander Michie. Two Vols. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


It is indeed a treat to turn from the mass of confused 
and more or less superficial literature on things Chinese 
which has recently been poured from the Press, to the 
well written, carefully arranged, and altogether admirable 
work of Mr. Michie—The Englishman in China. A 
resident in that country for many years, and a careful 
student of affairs, he has produced a book which may 
without exaggeration be described as the best exposition 
of the relations of the Western nations—and especially 
Great Britain—with China and the Far East generally 
which has yet appeared. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the majority of the inferences which the author 
deduces from his facts will meet with the fullest appro- 
bation of all who know their China from study and 
residence on the spot : but how few these are, and how 
dense is the igaorance outside their circle, only those 
who have had occasion to attempt to enlighten it can 
know. The very elements of the matter, the knowledge 
of which is taken for granted on every other subject, 
are ignored or misunderstood, and a sense of utter 
hopelessness and helplessness overwhelms the ordinary 
man who tries t> explain at home the views which his 
experience in China has rendered so clear and so indis- 
putable to himself. Mr. Michie has overcome this 
difficulty, and has put before us “ what oft was thought, 
but ne’er so well expressed” in a form which can be 
“understanded of the people,” and there certainly never 
was a time when a full appreciation of the truths which 
the book contains was more urgently necessary than at 
present. 

He gives a clearly cut narrative of events in the Far 
East from the commencement of foreign relations with 
China to the siege of the Legations last year, and an 
account of the conditions under which the foreigner 
lives and works in that country, which evinces a most 
intimate knowledge of his subject, and is rendered 
intensely interesting, in spite of its concise form, by its 
logical sequence, and well-expressed comments and 
judgments. 

The central figure of the book is Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, British Consul and Minister in China during a 
§reat part of the period of which the author treats, and 
the first and last chapters are devoted respectively to 
his career before entering the China service, and after 


his retirement ; but, with these exceptions, the bio- 


graphical portion is strictly subordinated to, or rather 
incorporated with, the general subject :— 

“For there was no other name round which these events 
could be so consistently grouped during the thirty years when 
British policy was a power in that part of the world.” 

Sir Rutherford Alcock was one of the very few British 
Ministers to China who understood his work and was 
capable of doing it. He accomplished much, and would 
have accomplished more had not his efforts been foiled 
and thwarted at every turn by the ignorance and 
stupidity of the Home Government and of the High 
Commissioners and other personages whom it sent out 
to represent and advise it. 

It is a miserable record, this, of wasted efforts and 
lost opportunities ; of successes gained by British arms, 
only to be transformed into failures by the sheer 
nescience or wilful wrongheadedness of British diplo- 
macy; and Mr. Michie’s restraint in dealing with it 
does but add to the force of his narrative. 

Take, for instance, the shameful episode of the 
“ Burlinghame Mission” in 1868, Mr. Burlinghame 
resigned his post as United States Minister at Pekin to 
enter the service of the Chinese Government as spokes- 
man of a mission which it was sending to Europe to 
deprecate the revision of the treaties, or, in his own 
words, “To disabuse the foreign Powers of an impres- 
sion they were supposed to entertain, that the Chinese 
Government had entered upon a retrograde policy :”’— 

“ . . . . Fresh from fervid denunciations in the United 
States of the ‘tyrannic policy’ and the ‘throat’ policy of Great 
Britain as applied to China, . . . . The next Govern- 
ment to which Mr. Burlinghame addressed himself was that of 
Great Britain, over which he obtained a more important 
success than over that of the United States. In fact, he per- 
suaded Lord Clarendon to discard all the information that ever 
reached the Foreign Office from its own responsible agents in 
China—men who were bound by every consideration of loyalty 
and public duty to report only what was true and to accept 
instead thereof the protestations of an agent hired to make out 
a case, for it is superfluous to add that Mr. Burlinghame was 
far indeed from representing the true state of facts. He suc- 
ceeded in so altering the course of the British Government that 
their agent in China was discredited, stultified and rendered 
powerless to effect the objects for which he had been labouring. 
This was the first step of the Forcign Office in the new depar- 
ture which had many evil resuits—that, namely, of takIng their 
cue not from agents in their own pay, but from others over 
whom they could exercise no control and who had alien 
interests to serve.” 

Well might Sir Rutherford write that in consequence 
“it is quite certain that nofurther progress can be made 
at present.” It is a remarkable and disgraceful fact 
that the same method of procedure still obtains under 
another form :— 

“The (British) Legation was then, as now, without any Intelli- 
gence Department, the cost of which was saved under the 
vague belief that all needful information might be obtained 
from the Customs. Thus relegated to a secondary place, the 
Legation was more and more neglected by Her Majesty's 
Government, until at last representatives were selected at 
random and sent out without instructions, in blind reliance on 
the good offices of the Inspector-General of Customs” (Sir 
Robert Hart). 

“ Under these circumstances it was of little consequence how 
the Pekin representation might be filled, since it has not for 
thirty years risen above the level of comedy, the term applied 
to it by those who have grown old in the service.” 

In the following pregnant sentences Mr. Michie well 
exhibits the folly and danger of this course, which is 
one of the chief reasons why Great Britain is now 
considered almost a negligible quantity by the Chinese 
Government :— 

“ Throughout all these years the attitude of the Inspector- 
General towards his Chinese employers was absolutely beyond 
suspicion. He served them loyally throughout, and if the 
British Government imagined he was using his highly-paid 
position under the Chinese Government in any way to promote 
other than Chinese interests, that was a gratuitous assumption 
on their part for which they alone were responsible, and for 
which, as for all false strategy, the inevitable penalty must be 
paid.” 

Of course the “dummy” Minister at Pekin reacts 
unfavourably on the Consuls whom he is supposed to 
control and advise, with the result that, at the present 
time, the British Consuls in China, in spite of their very 
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special training for their work, are probably, as a whole, 
the most useless body of men in the employ of the 
British Government :— 


“* Like master, like man,’ is an adage which fits the case, and 
it is to Pekin and to London we must look for the key to the 
character of the consular rank and file.” 


The chapters in the first volume which treat of the 
trade and traders of China, and especially that on “ The 
Foreign Traders,” are worthy of the careful attention of 
British manufacturers who have business with that 
country, or who are desirous of making a market for 
their goods there. 


Although in the early days, when a handful of 
Britishers had a monopoly of the trade, and grew rich 
on its proceeds in a few years, it may have been true, as 
the author states, that the interests of the merchants 
were opposed to progress, it certainly is not true now ; 
but it is, unfortunately, a fact that the foreign merchant 
in China has not sufficiently modified his methods to 
meet the changed condition of affairs. While I am 
unable to agree with Mr. Michie in his partial justifica- 
tion of the merchant’s adherence to old-time methods, 
the testimony of so unimpeachable an authority as to the 
actual state of affairs is of such great importance to 
British manufacturers, and so entirely bears out the 
opinion I have formed from recent personal investiga- 
tion that I venture to give it somewhat fully :— 


“ Although they personified their national trade in the eyes 
of the world, the (foreign) merchants (in China) were never 
anything more than the vehicles for its distribution, having no 
interest in its general extension, though a powerful interest in 
the increase of their individual share.” 


And again Mr. Michie quotes as follows from Wingrove 
Cooke’s China in 1857-58 :— 


“As for the merchants on whom manufacturers relied to 
push the sale of their wares, ‘they come out here,’ he says, ‘ to 
make fortunes in from five to seven years, not to force English 
calicoes up into remote places.’ Their work is to buy Chinese 
produce, but, he goes on, ‘if the English manufacturer wants 
extraordinary exertion, carefully collected information, and 
persevering up-country enterprise—and this is what he does 
want—he must do it himself. The British export trade will 
not maintain mercantile houses, but it would pay for travelling 
agents acting in immediate connection with home manufac- 
turers, who should keep their principals at home well informed, 
and who should work their operations through the established 
houses here. The evil is that British goods are not brought 
under the eyes of the Chinaman of the interior cities.’ ” 


This is as true to-day as when it was written, as is also 
the further remark of Mr. Cooke’s, that “all dealing 
with the interior of China is impossible unless your 
agents speak the language of the people.” 


If British manufacturers would take these truths to 
heart and make adequate arrangements to do their own 
“ missionary ” work in China, not by means of sporadic 
“Trade Missions,” which are all very well in their way, 
when looked upon in their proper light as merely 
preliminary investigations, but by the continuous and 
persistent efforts of properly qualified Chinese-speaking 
agents, they would soon discover that there is a poten- 
tial market for their goods in China such as no other 
country in the world affords. 


I cannot resist giving the following quotations which 
refer to the present state of affairs in China, and are 
particularly apposite :— 


“The foreign Powers have been openly and persistently 
defied, their people massacred throughout the Empire. Yet the 
nations so hated and flouted assume that they have a mission 
to fulfil in setting up a stable Government in China—-a Govern- 
ment to be created for their own convenience, with which they 
may in future negotiate, a puppet Government, therefore, yet 
one which is to maintain peace and good order throughout a 
vast empire by the prestige of its authority over a loyal and 
devoted people. As buttresses to the stability of the new 
régime, ‘the loyal southern viceroys,’ as they are termed—loyal 
to whom, or to what?—deriving authority, it is to be presumed, 
from the Government which is to be patronised by foreigners, 
are expected to meet the convenience of the dictators, and 
prevent anarchy in the provinces. In short, the subjective 
Chinaman, as we have ventured to call the fabulous animal so 
often evolved from Western consciousness, is once more to be 





brought on the scene, and do everything that is expected of 
him.” 

And again:— 

“ . . . . Weare in fact confronted with two anarchies 
of most serious portent—anarchy in the administration of 
China, and anarchy among the foreign Powers who are so 
active in that country. From the beginning of the intervention 
to protect the Legations anarchy among the allies has been the 
predominant feature; it was that which frustrated effective 
action in nen and led to such severe loss and suffering. 
Anarchy alone can account for the lawless proceedings at 
Tientsin, Pekin, and on the Chinese coast, which on any other 
hypothesis would be a disgrace to civilisation.” 

The temptation to give further extracts is almost irre- 
sistible, but I am afraid I have already gone too far in 
that direction, and will just add that these two volumes 
not only give the story of foreign relations with China, 
but also an excellent narrative of the events in Japan and 
Korea with which it is interwoven, and I heartily recom- 
mend their perusal to all who desire to have a clear 
understanding of the conditions of the most momentous 
problem which Western civilisation has yet had to solve, 
and in dealing with which it has up to the present 
exhibited only the most marked incapacity and 
ignorance. 

The printing, paper, and general get-up of the book 
leave nothing to be desired, and the illustrations, espe- 
cially the reproductions of the “ Chinnery and Crealock” 
drawings, are very good. 


G. 





FICTION, 


THE Lost Lanb. By Julia M. Crottie. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


The Lost Land is described as “A Tale of a Crom- 
wellian-Irish Town, being the autobiography of Miss 
Annita Lombard, 1780-1797.” This gives very well the 
plan of the book, and indicates its scope. In telling the 
tale of a Munster town Miss Crottie mirrors in small 
the history of the whole island, in describing a characte- 
ristic period all the wrongs, misfortunes and weaknesses 
of her distressful country. Miss Annita Lombard, other- 
wise Nan, is well qualified for the post of observer and 
narrator, having in her “the dual natures—of the race 
of the iron-bound Black North, and the soft Southern 
Gael.” Since her Northern ancestor had married a 
daughter of the Raps and had espoused the cause of the 
people of Ireland, her family had always been engaged 
in championing the cause and attempting to improve 
the condition of an Irish peasantry, and had suffered 
much for their enlightened sympathy, being repudiated 
by their friends and persecuted by their enemies. The 
mantle of their heroic strivings has at the time of this 
tale fallen on Thad, Nan’s elder brother, who is among 
those who hear the heralding of a new era for all 
oppressed people in the crowing of the French cock. 

This organiser of the United Irish goes to work 
very much like one of the Young Ireland party of to-day. 
He encourages the use of the Gaelic tongue, he holds a 
weekly “Seanchus,” at which dreams of the past 
glory of Erin are projected into the future, and he 
attempts to educate the despised, downtrodden and 
ungrateful masses. We hear nothing of an Irish 
Literary Theatre, but we seem to see the rudiments of 
it in the old man and the puppet who so delighted the 
Lombard children. Thad’s difficulties too are not 
unparalleled to-day. It is hard to say whether the 
more insuperable came from his avowed enemies or 
those who should have been his friends. It is a common- 
place of historical observation that revolutions are 
never brought about by the peoples whose conditions 
are worst but by those whose conditions are beginning to 
improve. The cruel commercial policy of England in 
the eighteenth century made the Irish people at the end 
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of it too abject to move. Those who had got on had 
done so by truckling to the English, and they were 
not likely to be the ones to rise. The word “lucky” as 
used by the Irish peasantry expresses the unlovely 
superstition which is the basis of much of their conserva- 
tism ; it simply means a fear of the consequences, if you 
meddle with things. Another characteristic, shared 
by them with all abject peoples, is their worship of 
success; they despise a struggler, and stir not 
to lighten his burdens, even if his struggles are in their 
own service. “ The prosperous cause, the well-furnished, 
the independent one which did not need their help, that 
was the cheerful thing which it did them good to 
honour and support.” Then there is the ease with 
which they are hoodwinked. There is a masterly 
chapter in the book called “Ireland free in the 
Morning!” which describes a meeting to discuss a 
landiord’s tyranny. Mr. O’Mara, from Dublin, of the 
Ireland-won-by-kindness party of his day, a traitor to 
his native land, recommends circumspection. “ The 
eyes of the world and our rulers were on us, observing 
whether we were worthy of the measure of indulgence 
that had been meted to us already, and of the privileges 
that were promised.” Some such pleasant talk won over 
the miserable farmers to “ dignified resignation.” Well 
might Thad quote the old Spaniard :—‘“ Of a surety, 
Christ never died for this people.” 

There is little but unrelieved gloom in Nan’s narra- 
tive, and what smiling there is is through a mist of tears. 
From the day that her mother brought home as her 
second husband an abandoned scamp and tyrant to the 
day that she wept over the grave of her brother, the 
brave boy with the soul of a poet and the heart of a 
man, who died flying from his enemies and deserted by 
his friends, she had few experiences to induce gaiety and 
mirth, What joy she had was characteristically enough 
in the hopes and dreams of her brother and his friend, 
the stranger, who called her Dina-Morul :—‘‘ She knew 
that my soul was a stream that flowed at pleasant 
sounds.” It is a tale of loss, of the loss of a dear 
mother, a loss a thousand times worse than the death 
which follows shortly, of the loss of the Ireland of her 
dreams and, finally, of the loss of her home with the 
removal of the brother, who was its prop. Yet it isa 
story of so much courage, of so much fundamental 
optimism that it does not sap the foundations of faith 
with the tears of despair, but rather, removing the mean 
hope of immediate success, deepens the conviction of 
those who believe that striving is always worth while, 
Thad, though less boldly drawn, is almost as fine a figure 
as Brand, and is one of those whose kingdom is not 
of this world. Let the Barrister, the old servant of the 
Lombards, speak his epitaph :— 

“Let him do what he can. !t won't be much, for the 
material he has to work on is poor enough, but it will keep the 
spark from God burning in himself at any rate. Better wear 
out than rot out.” 

It is a difficult task to give an impression of a novel 
that sets about interpreting a whole people. It is harder 
still for an alien to pass judgment on such an interpreta- 
tion. We can only say that even if her Irish are only 
a nation of her own imagining, which we do not in the 
least believe, Miss Julia M. Crottie has written a very 
beautiful and a very notable book—a great advance on 
the clever sketches and studies which made up her 
last, and we think her first work, Neighbours, and an 
achievement to which we wish, though we scarcely dare 
hope for it, a great popular success. Perhaps a glorious 
failure would be more suitable, for Miss Crottie seems 
to be of those who agree with Stevenson that “ to travel 
hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, and the true 
Success is to labour.” 

L. R. F. O. 





Mr. Thomas Cobb is doing a very patriotic work, and 
one for which we are extremely grateful. He is saving us 
the trouble and the humiliation of always going to France for 
800d light fiction. There are very few English authors who 


have the art of being light without being empty, of writing 
social comedy without being vulgar and snobbish, or of 
turning out dialogue which is neither too clever nor too dull, 
Mr. Cobb succeeds in these things, and he is, in consequenee, 
the one author who seems to us to be absolutely reliable for 
relieving the tedium of a dull railway journey. His last book, 
The Bishop's Gambit (London: Grant Richards), shows no 
falling off in interest and vivacity, whatever may be said of 
the probability of such divorce court proceedings as form the 
basis of the plot. We read it on the South Eastern Railway 
and forgot where we were. 

Mrs. C. L. Antrobus’s Quality Corner: a Study of Remorse 
(London : Chatto and Windus) has many of the qualities that 
recommended her last book, Wildersmoor, to ourattention. The 
characters are cleverly analysed and the atmosphere is 
pleasant and cultured. Analysis is not creative, however, and 
atmosphere may be overdone. Qualify Corner is not a book 
that attracts us as a story, as a contribution to our knowledge 
of human nature, nor as the clever working-out of a problem 
of ethics. Cassilis’s remorse leads nowhere ; it is no conse- 
quence of it that three poachers throw him into a mere and 
that his enemy looks on from the bridge but does not come to 
his assistance. On the other hand, the book makes us 
acquainted with a clever and educated author with many 
interesting ideas, which would be even more interesting 
but for the kind of dialogue in which they are worked out, 
with its pedantic “of courses” and “indeeds” and all the 
uninteresting array of signposts. We cannot seriously 
regard Quality Corner as an important work of fiction. 

Sneape's Spirit, by Cumming Walters (London: Walter 
Scott), is an unusually good story of possession based on quite 
a new theory. It is better than anything else in the book, but 
all the stories have point, and the point is not blunted in the 
telling. We should like, however, to hear something more 
about the man who was at college and rowed fifth in the 
Boat Race. 

A pleasing result of Miss Jessie Weston’s knowledge of 
folklore and German mysticism is a volume of short stories 
called The Soul of the Countess. Without striking a very deep 
note, they show a poetic fancy that does not vulgarize the 
great subjects with which they deal, and one of them, with 
the pleasant title The Archbishop that was a Saint, contains an 
unexpected climax, with some simple, but effective, moralizing. 
As far as there is any general tendency in the book, Miss 
Weston seems to be a kind of modern Pico della Mirandola, 
wishing to reconcile the old gods with the new :— 

“ Happy souls, who hold all fair things holy, 

Who through mists discern the vision true, 

Which to sure fulfilment ripeneth slowly, 

Children of the old faith and the new.” 
We suspect, however, that her chief feeling in writing this 
book was the sense of the poetic in such ideas as the soul, 
sorrow, Valkyrs, and so on, but that she has nothing particular 
to say about them. There is a good Norse-song in The Last 
Valkyr. 

There are some interesting glimpses of Eskimo life in 
Northern Lights and Shadows, by R. G. Taber (London : 
Greening and Co.), and it has the imprimatur of the Duke of 
Argyll. It is, however, about the most irritating book to read 
that we have ever come across, being written in a style 
inspired by the Twopenny Tube. Here is a characteristic 
paragraph, quite unaltered, except that it is no longer written 
as prose :— 

“ They would allow Sikeepa half a month 
In which to pay the debt he owed to them. 
If then he had no fur to pay the debt, 
The traps he hired from them must be returned, 
The house he held on sufferance must be left, 


And he must seek another dwelling-place, 
Beyond the boundaries of the Mission grant.” 


This is how books get written in one’s sleep ! 
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